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[MRS, CARNEGIE FIXED HER GLITTERING EYES ON DEAN CHABTERIS, AND DEMANDED, ‘' WHICH IS IT TO BE—PEACE OR WABR?’’| 


ON HIS WEDDING DAY. 


{A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


A creat many people thought Dean Char- 
teris a very enviable man. He had, they were 
wont to declare, ali the advantages of wealth 
and none of its drawbacks, by which they 
meant that Mr. Charteris possessed twenty 
thousand a-year which was emphatically his 
Own, and did not depend upon the ability, and 
disposition, of tenants to pay their . rent ; 
that he had no expensive old country seat to 
keep iy and no fretting entail to remind him 
of the duties he owed to his heir. 

Not that the Charteris family were 
“ modern,” or that there was anything of the 
nouveau riche about them. No one could say 
they remembered Dean's father a poor man, 
or point out the factory or business to which 
he owed his wealth. 

Ata fact Sir Alfred Charteris was a coun- 





try gentleman, and one: of the magnates of 
Biankshire. 

Dean was bis second son, and by a fortunate 
accident far richer than his elder brother 
could ever hope to be. 

Lady Charteris bad been a beauty, and had 
disappointed many other wooers when she 
accepted Sir Alfred. One of these rejected 
suitors was faithfal to the memory of his first 
love, and when he died, a few years after her 
wedding, he left his whole property to her 
second son on the sole condition the boy was 
called after him. 

The fortunate second son was born jast two 
months after Mr. Dean’s death, and his 
parents at once complied with the provision 
of the will which gave the boy such a splendid 
inheritance, 

Mr Dean had tied up his property tightly ; 
it was to be realised at his death, and the 
proceeds to be investedin the fands. Thetwo 
trustees were forbidden to take even a frac- 
tion from this very safe security. 

They were to pay Sir Alfred five hundred 
a year for his son’s expenses until the heir 
came of age, when he became sole owner of 





the original fortune and the accumulated 
interest; but, and this point was strictly 
enforced, young Dean Charteris was powerless 
to give away or in any way alienate any por- 
tion of hie capital. 

At whatever figare it stood at hia majority, 
that precise sum he must leave behind him to 
whom he pleased. 

It was a strange will. Dean Charteris came 
into rather more than half a million; but he 
was not able to remove a penny of it from the 
fands to'any more profitable investment. 

He was far richer than his father, yet he 
might not spend any of his capital in buying 
& country seat, 

The trustees pointed ont to him he could 
easily live cheaply for afew years, and #0 save 
the amount needed for the latter purpose; 
but Dean said, cheerfally, he did not pine 
after becoming a landed proprietor. His 
father bad too much trouble to let his farms 
for him to be anxious to bay an estate. 

-Dean Charteris meant every word he said ; 
but for all that he did not spend a quarter of 
his income, and his savings were invested by 
his lawyer very profitably, ao that the ydhng 
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man bid'fair tc become one of the e‘igibles of 
the seazron «hen, after five years of forvign 
wancerings, bs turned hia face homswards und 
at ceven-snd-twenty was invited to stand: for 
Chaerley, the parliamentary borovgh in 
which hia father's estate was cituated. 

Dean refneed flatly. 

“If one of the family represents Chatterley 
it omghs t6 be you, Lal,’ he told bis brother. 

But Lions} Charteris ehook his head, 

‘My dear fellow, I oan's sfford it. The 
governor's affairs get more sud mere involved 
each year, aud I can aceure you I’mreeriously 
thinking of cutting tracks to’ Australia, and 
seeing if Iovn earn a decent *livelificod as a 
sheep farmer! "’ 

* You mueta’t do that, Lake. Ié would kill 
the mother.”’ 

It was strange that,:withevery cireumstarce 
agsinss it these’ brothers: were: devotedly 
attached and the closest friends: Lady Onar- 
teri: and her dsughters mightrsil\as®Dean’s 
good fortune, Sir Alfred? might: grumble a 
little over the differencedmehis sonsfértance, 
bat the young men‘*thentwel¥es werempumnited 
a3 any two broshers in@hewountry; 

Lionel! veryiseldém touched on thessabject 
o° Dean's wealthy when itwasdiscassedda bis 
presence he alsvays said, sitieptyy hetoonld not 
ese why his brother's prosperity injéredhim. 
Things would@ibave been»mnuch’ worsesif his 
father had ‘had-to undértake theexpenece of 
Dean’s education and startin liley Asdt was, 
hia brother: had never cost thee family: 
exchequer a halfpenny. 

Onty on one:point he was fitm, heavenld not: 
take any peenniany help from Deany. 

“Look*here;'.old fellow,” he said ffankty; 
‘* yoncand: I are good fziends nowy bnttmoney 
bringa diveensiony I am too proudite*be any 
man pensionery.even yours. Idéirather we 
wee friends antideg tials: than benefdetor and 
obligedi"’ 

“Dai! issoraehof youstoutalk’so!” Dean 
had cried, indignantly; but ailthe* came, he 
fats his brotherewae in -theigh$jiand co when 
Lat talked of! cutsivgs tiickasfor Australia 
because of his poverty, never'offered to 
belp him with's shitiingy and<Lal loved him 
the better for it, 

‘' The mother has myfatberand the rest,” 
said, Lionel, absenaly, “and Twant-achange. 
I am tired of Blankshize,’ 

Dean had only-been- home a dayy not-long 
enongh to hear-all the ing and outs of the 
family doings during his five years’ absence.or 
he would never have made his next speech: 

* Tired ye laly wes » I thought: 
it was a kind of earthly*paradise to you. 
Sarely youand Brenda Sabenon quarreliea t”’ 

Brenda Yorke was the only child of the 
Rector of Chart: ri, and for years Lionel had 
been her slave. No formal engagement existed 
when Dean went abroad, becsuse*of the girls 
extreme youth; but the relatives on either 
vide Dad seen how things lay, and cordially 
approved. 

Brenda counted ten thoussnd pounds to her 
portion, which would bea nice addition to the 
Coarteria revenues, while the Yorkes loved: 
Lionet slmost as ® son, and good, simple folk 
toouxtr they were: conld not help liking the 
a cf their only child becoming “ my 
ady.” 

Lat twisted the» stiek he held almost <ner- 
vously before be answered. 

‘' Thes's all-over, Dean,” 

* Albover'!” 

The ‘dismay and. rurprise: in Dean's: tone: 
were eO genuine that Lionel was touched to: 
the hears, 

‘ You macin’s blame her,” hesaid, gravely; 
“abe hae lived so’ qaietly it ia natural she 
skonuid) want to eee she world, When' she 
fowad I couldn’s give her a town-house-and.a: 
> seneon she~drew back,’ 

a“ all ”? 

“Is was no one’s fault,’ went om Lionel 
Oaarterie, in cach a decided tene that one felt: 
care he bac tried-eo-batd to convince himeelt 





of the-faot that he reaily believed: it at lant; 
“‘we bad bien boy and girl together, and 


Brenda mistook her own feeliggs: OF course, 
if she badsreally loved me, my poverty would 
have been no drawbsck. §ne ia the moet 
upmércenary'gifl in the world |" 

‘ Hardly boy and girl together," said Dean, 
quietly, “for you must be reven years older 
than Brenda; Lat; old felow; 1 am-awtally- 
sorry ; I shonid like to pu’ shinga right.” 

The other smiled: 

‘Don't abase her to me, please, Dean. 
My mother and Sir Alfred relieve their feel- 
ings by inveighing against Brenda. but they 
don't unéerstand that hurts me moet of all. 
She had a perfect right to draw back. I 
have nothing to offer worthy a beauty and an 
heirezs.”’ 

* And she ic Brenda Yorke atill?” 

“Qn dear yes. She is only twenty-two, 
you know. The Reotor took the matter to 
heart a great deal Of course, the old 
intitmacy can’t go op, but we are very friendly 
when we meet, and I daressy they will ask 
me to her wedding one of these days.” 

Dean threw up bie hands. 

** Defend me from ever falling in love,” be 
said, bitterly, ‘I did think ons of us, at 
leasty woulds have gene-in.for rmstrimozial ; 
felicity, Ddesdt ever strikaryou. La), what a 
shockingly oclitater familys wevare? My 
mothers hae’ nine) ohiidgen, andinot. one of 
— masried,” nice 

‘« Perhapeae-are wailing fdnryomtc ret us 
the example’ esid®Tibnel, geodemtoreciy, 
“Realy, withhyour: weatth, ivsebigh time, 
you Inoked cuter a wiféil” 

“ Way wooed a age povoft ? os asked: Dean;. 
with a pozzied‘nis, for it really had-sarprised4 
hiartevome-home and find bis six sisters stilt 


unsppropriated, 

Tns-brother. who had always lived-at home, 
and.so wasefaremore familiar withthe yourg 
ladidmy lookedegrave. 

‘T' fanoy( they want toomuch.. They-are 
noe particularly pretty or atimactive, andstheys 
wan’s bavevany portion. tosepeak of! yeteheyy 
alf expected’ to | manry: a. title; aaforasprex« 


turn was revolting. With an  inmpetr. 
osity utterly different from his uenai culm. 
Dean Charieris dashed off an indignan; 
denial.to the ekosiety paper in whose columng 
be had geen the report of his engagement, 
and then went round to tho little house in 
Mayfair, reselved..to see-Mrs,-Yorke-ana tejj 
her the trath, when, he knew, she would agree 
with him that for all reasonait was bess hie 
visits should ceass for the present. 

How little he guessed the trath; how littl, 
he dreamed the originator of the report which 
bad so angered him was Brenda herself. 

Taoat young lady had an amount of worldly 
wisdom which would have done credit tog 
Frenoh Jeader of scofety. 

Very soon after Dean went abroad, Liono! 
began to press for &® recognised engagement, 
and told her frankly hia proepecte. 

On his marriage, Bir Alfred would allow 
him five hundred a-year, and the use of the 
Dower House; more in hia father's lifetime 
it would be impossible to give him. 

Mies Yorke, who knew the value of ker 
father’s living was twelve hundred~ year, 
and. that her own fortune conld not he 
paid till bis death, at once caicalated ap 
Lionel wife she would be far poorer than 
Misa:Yorke of Charteris Resitory, and gave 
the young man to understand plainly she 
Géclined: hia hand ; but ‘from that moment it 
came:to her: mind. that) by marryirg: his) 
brothse’she would secare. almoes: boundless 
wealth; Therefore; she« did her: usmoss: to 
keep: up a semblanceof friendship: with the 
Obarteris. family, and: looked forward: to 
Dean's return with the-livelicst anxiety. 

Hewae gone macbiongerthan she expceted ; 
bat no very desirabla-parté -had-turved op, 50 
sbe lost voshing by waiting. 

O! cougsse ke -coukd| not-berexpscted:to. fal! 
in love: with’ her: at: Ciasterleyy. under: his 
brother'sseyes, bat: in: London;:. where. thes 
could miset constantly; and there wasmothins 








feesions| man, they wouldn't have: 
him. I sometimes :think: Hnzh's-wilhbe 
firat roarrisge inthe: fdmity; if he is ; 
shore dong enough/#0-settie-shings,” 

High wes thecyonngest of she: : 
twenty-two—and s lientenant in. the- navyy 
He waehis mother's darling. and possessed ay: 
rich..godfather. Besides; he was de 4 
his profession, and. sure to rise init, so the: 
family narrow means did nos woubdle him; 

Lionet urged Dean to accept the invitarion 
to..contest the-Borough of Chatterley, and 
Dean yielded; 

It was. s proetiy-close fizht, but in the end 
he-vame in at she top of the poll. From that 
time he tock very charming bachelor chambers 
in Piccacilly, and began to be koown in 
London society. 

And there the young MP. met Brenda 
Yorke, who had at. lass prevaiied on her in- 
dvlgent parents to give her a sexson in-town. 

Pretty; ambitions. Brenda claimed. Dean 
Coarteria at-onoe aa an .old- acquaintance, 
Bhe seemed to take is for gransed. Dean 
ignored all those tender parsages-bstween her 
and Lionel, and was. éisposed..to: be. on-very 
intimate terme with bic. 

Dean; who-woald as soon ‘hava thought of. 
marrying one of his Dworsisvers ae Mixes Yorke,: 
was wellepleased to have the entrée of the tiny. 
house in Mayfair where her father and mother. 
made him eo welcome, 

Mrs, Yorke had. always. ceemed:.to Dean 
more: like a mother to: him’ than.bis own 
Stately parent. 

He and the Rector were. old friends,-and.so 
it came aboot that, without she. slightest: 
dream. of: paying attentions. to. Brenda, she 
young, mauswas continually in her, scoissy ; 
and when # tantour arese-that he.was going,| 
to marry her, society in.general said.they tac: 
exrected it all along. 

Bas -the-ransour: reached Doan. .and. meds 
hiayslnoss farioug:, Devered. to: Ligael.with. 
an sffeotion. passing. the oréinery, love of 


intercourse went by, andthe hadnever said 2 
word toderewermer skan-would ‘ba prompted 
bp-thecnoztordinary fctendehip, 

- "Tiiee Reoter’s locum’ tenens waa- leaving, 
and he bad fixed the twentieth of Jaly. to re- 
turn to Biankshire. In a week, Brenda must 
bid. adtea to London and its pleasnres, and 
muat give up all hope of becomirg Mrs, Dean 
Obarteris. 

Her ambition was set on thie match, and ix 
Gesperstion she-sent the announcement of 
ber engagement to the scoiety paper where 
Dean read» it,, feoling..sate.that, if it were 
suggested to the young M P. his attentions had 
been, mieundersteed, he. would epesk the 
montentous words which would fa'fi! her 
wildest dreams of wealth, 

** He will nsver love me as Lionel did,” re- 
flected Mike ‘Yorke“ns: sheipoetéd thas ‘fats! 
lesser; ‘ bat he is fond of me, and ho must 
marry sooner or later, When once be fiods 
how our names have' heen dimked together, he 
will feel is his. duty.to -propoze to me, and 
then——” 

Shs was a very. pretty gitl, and pha’ looked 
her besa on the day after the. parsgraph 
appeared, for che félt. cartain Déan- Obsrteris 
would eall. and she was resolved ‘on His sabju- 
gation. With’sffectionate unserfisiiness she 
ceolined to accompany ber father to a concert 
at Ss. James Halk. which’ she bad been’ wild 
to hear, on the plea, that ‘ Mamnm wanted ‘s 
change.” 

Lefs slone ché put on a. soft. bins tas cowo 
whict just enited her delicxte ccmp'ezion, 
sud. che~seated herself on the Péfa in’ the 
draving,room like an. invalid, fires’ giving 
Btriev orders that no one’ wan so he etmitet 
untess ‘ Mr. Clarteriy called’ with a- meses” 
from Biankehbirea.” 





brothers, the itca of playing him so bass a 


Brenda Yorke was twenty-thtce, ard ooke? 
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eaventcen. She wasione of thore womsn who 
retain sheir infantile. prettiness. far on into 
the thirties, and than—quite euddenly as it 
were—develcps either into she.pluamp comely 
matron, whose- serene; placidity: ppsaks. to 
sheie calm. dispositions, or into the thin, 
quernlons, sharp featured: woman: whose: very 
taco te‘ls of Gisappoinament, 

Lionel Cnartema might be.exonsed for wor- 
chipping Brands; she» was so-perfect-in her: 
ewoetyle, Her creamy skino witha .carmine 
tins on the.cheeke,; her lange: lastrens bine» 
eyes, the masees of her pale, golden hair, herr 
rozebud moath and Gimpled: chin; alk ssemed 
to give she idea.of-a fresh: child-like: orcatare;: 
whose epizit conld mos be tainted by the lover 
of money, ‘or the worldy-oraving afser rant. 

Dean Onagteria was-neversto forget that 
Jaly afseraoon. He.often wondered:in laser 
years Whati would. baver happened had: he: 
obeyed: hia «firetimpnige sand: gone. away. on: 
hearivug Mery and: Mra. Yorke were-cui; but 
the servant expressly eanid Mies Yorke wished 
to see: him, and Bo';he: yielded: tothe fores-of 
ciroumetamess:: amd: was» ushered: into. the: 
crawing: room, 

The biinde had besm defély lowered, and ithe: 
room was dekicionsly cool:after ‘tha: blaze of 

sunligh® hechad: lets outside, It. was onlya. 
hized houss wish.very ordinary farnitare; but: 
Mss. Yorke hadeocattered large old:faehioned 
howls abonty filed> with: flowers frome the 
Rectory) gardeng.; There> was a» delicious: 
amell of the pot pourri nowone could makeclike: 
hers, and astrange wir-of the old. world: home 
~ Bisnkahige: even: in the modern: London : 
onee. 

Brenda looked intently at Deanand decided 
he-had reads‘ it.” In amoment;her mind was: 
made up: she would force him toalinds to it.: 

“Have:you come to! say goods:bye? Yow 
know, I.suppose, thats we are really offvcn 
Menday; Papa won't stay another: dayawsay 
trom bie betoved parish,” 

“T had now ides . you were ‘going: s0 soon,” 
said: the young: M.P. absently, thinking the 
while the news would make his:own:course’ 
muon eascier; 

‘We have -beem: here: thirteen: wecks;’ she: 
said, demurelyy *' it is adong:time.”’ 

“1 supposed is,’ beginning:-t0 wish he.had \ 
not comerin, fersthene was-a: constrains « inv 
Brenda's manner that tronbled:him, ‘and of: 
course you will be glad to‘go-home and seo all) 
your.old friends?’ 

_ “Gladd” andithere came:m.deep: pathos: 
into her voice, “ Why, (the: very'idea makes: 
mé miserable. I hate: Obarteris: andevery: 
thing connected with it.: 1 would give«worlda/ 
to. stay in Londen!” 

_ Don's talk against Charteris,” said ‘Dean, 
Highaly, “ remembers it's my» home; yousg 

ady.” 

“ Abjif you weve theted” ‘and then withia 
smothered sob, she turned her blonde head-on’. 
he sofa pillow. 

It wae ccitica) moment. Another: man 
might» have: been» taken dnc by’ the quiver im 
her voice, by the trembling of hes lips; but 
Dean Onarterig: waa~ not, He reosembered 
hia: brotner’s devozed* love for. Brenda; and 
that che had always seemed to revora Lionel’s 
Affection unvib ehelearned his meagre ineome, 
Dean wasosse-hardened; Brenda's gamo:had: 
failed, and/ehe knew it by the very tone-in 
Whiebrhs said;— 

“Tican’s flatter myself my being a¢:Char: 
teris would make things ploasanter: for -you! 
I oan qaite ‘understand ‘that after recent 
events she old place has psinfa? assesissions 
for yon ; bus even nowy Brenda, all might” be: 
Well. Labloves you aswell aa-ever; and——" 

She interrapred ‘him, Raising - her head, 
she looked-as bie with flashing eyes. 

‘What in the-world-has Lionel to do with: 
mo," she cries; indignantly, ‘ save that be is 
your: brovher?  It>is-you who: have injaredé 
ne, Dé! You have'won my heart’for the: 
Plaything of an hoax: You ieod: 
m6 by your atsentiongyand now; wher I love 
JOU. wise ib ary strength; whon all ‘the: world: 
Pxpeots-tovbeaw of our epgagemcas, you surn 


on me aad adviseme to-bebappy at Chasteria! times when, beantifal and fascinating there” 





—With your brother 1”’ 


she is, I have heard him wieh she bad died 


A weaker man migkt have losthighead, she with her mother long ago, You cans uniise. 
looked so beautifal, her distress seemed sO stand it. bot he is alewsya anxious abons her. 
genuine; bat Dean, was nos: in the issst Sne is the epple of his eye, sud yet he never 
deceiveds Atthas momentyhasaw Brends.in fesis.at rest concerning her’ 


her: trae. colours, and: bitter aw.-bad: been 
Lioness: disappointment; hia, brothes, could | 
rejoice, thas: shia: heapslesa: beauty: was. 006 | 
to rnlasomeday in his father's home and bear 
hisymother’a tiles 

‘*Mise(Yorke,” he saidsvery -coldly,..‘‘ there 





CHAPTER II. 
Five yos7a-often pasa withous meking coy 


iseome greasanistske:. Ihave visited here at vety great chuvges; but the, next luseruse of 
your parents’ invitation:ag.a family: friends) Déan Coerteris. lifesxw wonderial alterations 
I have neverrdreamed: of:aspizing: to. your | imhis family sud surzeund:nys, 


hand. ‘To me you have always beem sacred 
as) one: whom hoped-for yesra tooses my 
brother’s wite,'’ 

There was: the: sound of: fvotateps, Mra» 


To becin. with, his father died, ard Tal 
found himeelt Sir, Lionel and master of Char 
teria Hall ard shreethouescava-yeear, 

Tren Dean came to the fronts, and resolved 


Yorkes badcoomesins and waa looking fronz| thas the six unmarried: sisters should nos ult 
Dean to her danghter with troubled, unxions| cling, like- millstones round Laie neck, bmi 


eyes é 
‘*Beonda!: Whatdis the matter 2?” 
*T will leave M¢..DaamOharéeris tooxplain 


that the new baronet should exjoy. his: honss 
so-himeelf. 
By thie time Dean had saved no smell sum, 


thatto you,;mamma,” said the:girl, haughtily,| and without encroaching on bia income ho 


ag’ with: her litslachand she gathered up. the 
heavy foldaof hextrain,.aud swept from the 
room. 

‘* Desa Mrs; Yorke;"’ said the young man, 
gravely,‘ may I epsak plaialy and teli: you 
exactly whut has passed? Weare old frienda; 
can yow bear with me-even if] scem toyblame: 
your daughter?” 

‘*T have knowm you for twenty:years, Dean, 
and I think I oan trust you. If it will make 
your4ask anyeasier d may tell:you—in. confi- 
dencethat Brentia ismot my daughter |" 

‘* Notwyourdangetes!” exclaised Dean in 
bewilderment’, 

Sha wasonly # year:and a half old when 
I msrried her-father His first marrisgs had 
bean» miserably unhappy one, and it wae my 
wieh she should never know I was-only her: 
step-mother. Her own mother's story war a 
sadsones and «I wanted to’ keep it from: the 
obild ati alb\hazardw, Very. soon» after my 
marriage: we: came to Charteris, and no: ons 
there has ever suspected Brenda was not my 
chita,"' 

‘“No! one? exclaimed Daan, “I am: 
sure!” . 

“ So,” said the kindiawomanx, simply) “ say’ 
whatdsis yourmindy Dean frankly. I love 
Bronda-very dearly; but your: blame: will not 
wound me as it: mus Have done had she been 
my-dsughter.” 

And so: Deantoldchia story. Hé- showed 
Mts: Yor gzaplz whiob heat done so 
much’ mi:chief, and aesured heron‘his honour 
he had never) dreamed® his: frequent: visits: 
could beascribed to a desire to'marry Beonda, 

Mrs. Yorke sighed 


waa able to offer hia mother an allowence of 
three thousand a-year if she would ratize with 
her. davghters to the Dower House. 

‘* Tal ought to marry,” he: said. practical 7. 
“end he wonld never bring home a wis i* 
doing 80 meant driving you from your rome.’ 

Unlike many mothers; Lady Osarteris was 
anxious for ber sous to marry; and she egresc 
with Dean at once. 

“Only, dear,’ she: suggested, “can. you 
afford is? Sepposing you merry?” 

‘* Well, mother; I am at liberty to leave Tfr. 
Dean's property to anyone, though I may mon 
giveaway any of i) in myclifetime, If ever 
marry, my brife’s:guardians-will be conters 
with that as a eettlemoet. Bub Tsha’n'é marry. 
It's: an. old-fashioned cresd; bat. 1 believe in 
lovey and somehow 'I never yet med the gis! i 
couldecare for.” 

Lady Charteris, ond: her girls. wera at iho 
DowersHonse; and: Sie: Lionel reigned -siace. 
Tasre was: no chance; however, of bia fires 
love repenting ber decisionyandrewarsiog his 
fidelisy, for Mr and Mrs, Yorke died wivkia 
tew dayaof enok othar-of a over very pre- 
valens in. Obutterley ats the. time, and: tireis 
caughter,; with almosi indecens baste, wipect 
the dustiob: the placeroff her shoes; aad © ani 
off. no one quite knew where, 

Sne bedten thousand pounds, Qaite enough 
to:bring herin anample income ; nok wisther 
sie setsied in Lordom om went: abeoad never 
transpired. Olt albthapeople who bad known 
horas » little child, nos ons ever received & line 
tortellofber: welfare, 

Ip was a strangely changed home which 
Dean sometimes visiteds: Lal: waa developing 





‘“T have feared for some titie:she wieked to | intova portly country equire. 


raatey you. Don't look soatanilads Dean, you 


Lady Charteria ard the gizlahad mace tbe 


are—forpive me—rich,: and* Bircuda « loves:| Dower House: quite a pleasant: centre for 


money Céarky: 


Is believe -she«wrote-thig hers; hovpitality; the new Rector was young, anc 
lisole wifs; 


self, thinking itwauld fortes you to:propose i | hadws tribe ofrdark-syed children anda pretiy 
her." 


* Bat—" 


Nothing seemed quiter-tha: same; and. a 


* T never thanght you cared for ber, neither general election bed ceprived Doan of hie cent 
did my bashund/ I wilbgofarther, Dean, and {ine Parliament, beosuse his: conssimonts had 
tell you even had‘ you wished it, I shonid:-have| been lured, by specious promises: intoretarn - 
beeneerry to-see-Brendayour wife, There} ing. candidate who guaranieed’to give them 
io a danger for*her imcwealthand luxary,'| ali three acres and a pig. 


though ekecraves for ther, It. would have 


been tat happier for irer‘had she married your loss: honours very deeply. 
he travelling, which did not suis with the datics 


of an'M:P, 


brother 
‘* That-is impossible now,” 
**Qaite.. You won't: let: this: make an 


Perhaps: Dean Charteris did not: mora ‘b> 
He waseifond of 


He was only thirty-one ‘still, and av light- 


estrangement between us, Déan; my husband | heaeted asa boy; a favourite with everyone 
is-very fondof‘you;. When youcomstoOhar: | he. met, and s: weleome: guest: with all: who 


tevia' vou won’s shun‘the Reetory?"’ 
‘*Bat+Brends ?” 
‘* Brenda ie a woman of the world: The 


koewhim; theimatvel.was ¢hat he had never 
found a wife, 


** You will bave: tov provide the: next Lady 


next time you' méeewher she will “treat ‘you as| Charteris, you know,” Lal raid. to him 
thengh thiesfternvon's ecane had neverbeen. | gravely; the night before ke jet) the Hail afidr 


I don’t bay,” with asad: emile; ‘she will for | a longer visis-tban: usaak 


“TT phat rever 


give you; but: you wilnever-detcot trom herd marry; snd I don’t think cither of ns woric 


manner titwé-she doce wot,’ I 
Shall you teifthe Rector?” 
“No; you see Brenda\is his child, and her 





ike thé. ideas of: Hugh's widow wessieg tho 


Charteris pearls.” 


we 
Dédan: laughed. Liesatensat Charteriachat 


faniteouthim to theshesrt) There-have been; fulfilled the family. propheoy, and: been tas 
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first of the nine brothers and sisters to marry, 
he had chosen a widow some years older, and 
ever so much richer, than himself, 

Hogh was stepfather to balt.a-dozsn little 
Pots—it always made his brothers laugh to 
think of it—and had retired from the navy, 
living at Brighton in great style, and—as his 
family ennal-oin perfest happiness ; for Mrs. 
Pots—we mean Mra. Hugh Charteria—was a 
good, home-loving woman, and devoted to her 
young husband. 

She did not murder the English language, 
and possessed the proper amount of H's; but 
though tolerably educated and a showy, hand. 
some woman, there was somethiog about her 
which grated on all Hugh’s relations. 

Sbe was good-natured, kind-hearted, and 
clever ; but she was not a lady born, and toa 
family who traced their descent back to the 
time of the Piantagenets this was a grievance. 

“No,” said Dean, lightly, ‘I have a warm 
regard for Matilda, bat I should not like to 
see her wearing the Obarteris pearls, The 
comfort is,” he added, gravely, ‘‘ we should 
not aee it,” 

Lsl smiled. 

‘You've the remedy in your own handg, old 
fellow. Fiada wife for yourself, and cut off 
Matilda's chances.” 

Dean said good-bye the next day, and went 
back to his London abode—not she bachelor 
otambers of five years ago, but a quiet, well- 
@ppointed house in Kensington, 

When he first moved to Hatherley-gardeng, 
everyone expected he was going to be married, 
bat he had been there some months now. 

It was a house of moderate size, furnished 
more tastefally than laxariantly. An old 
nurse from Cnarteris Hall was housekeeper, 
and Dean's valet performed the duties of 
batler. 

Tasre was a groom to look after the chest- 
nus mare Dean loved so well, and to drive the 
close carriage which Mr. Charteris used at 
night; a smart page—always in mischief— 
and three maid.servants completed the estab- 
lishment, which was certainly modest for a 
man of Dean's wealth. 

He was only going to stay at home a week, 
before starting for some shooting in Scotland, 


A pile of letters and a plate well-filled with | 


visiting cards, told how long his absence had 
been, and that he had run away from London 
before the season had begun to wane. 

Among the cards was one inscribed Colonel 
Munro, and, to Dean’s surprise, lower down 
he found two similar ones. 

He had but a bowing acquaintance with 
Oclonel Manro. What in the world had 
induced that officer to call on him three times 
in & month, 

Andrew noticed his master’s surprise. 

“Colonel Manro was very anxiogs to see 
you, sir. He would hardly believe me when 
I said I didn’t know exactly when you were 
expected home,” 

** There's no addreas on his card. I suppose 
I had better write to his olub,” said Dean, 
epeaking his thoughts aloud. 

** The Colonel's staying at the house oppo- 
site, sir,”’ volanteered Andrew. “I believe 
he's taken it farnished for a month.” 

‘‘And did he drop any hint of what he 
wanted with me?” 

“* Not the least, sir. I didn’t offer him your 
@ddress, becanse I wasn't sure whether you 
were still at Charteria.”’ 

It was early still—not much after five. 
Half in curiosity to know the Colonsl's busi- 
ness, half in real kindness, because it wag 
evident she soldier really wished to see him, 
Dean took hia hat, crossed the road, and 
knocked at the door of number four. 

“Ts Colonel Manro at home?” 

** Yea, sir.” 

H: was ashered into the drawing-room. A 
young girl sat there at work—a girl with 
chestnut hair and large, soft, browa eyes. 
She seemsd pleased when she heard Dean's 
name. 

‘Tam so glad you have come home, Mr, 
Caarteris; papa has been fassing and faming 


till he has nearly worked himself into a fever. 
Haven't you, dear?" she added, fondly, asa 
tall, stately man, with silvery hair, came into 
the room, 

Colonel Monro's business was soon ex- 
plained, and was very commozplace after all. 
He was delighted with Hatherley.gardens, 
and wanted to stay there for the winter. His 
present house could only be hired for the 
month of August, which had nearly expired, 
and hearing that Mc. Obarteria was never 
at home in the autumn, the old soldier had 
jamped to the conclasion his house would be 

# furnished if a desirable tenant offered. 

Dean settled the question at once, bat he 
was carefal not to let the Oolonel suspect 
how much the offer had surprised him. The 
unsophisticated old man had never dreamed 
that the tenant of a house at eighty pounds 
— was too rich to think of small econo: 
mies. 

“It is most kind of you,” said the young 
man, frankly; ‘‘bat I never let my house. 
It isn’t fit fur anyone but abachelor, All the 
rooms smell of smoke, and there are no places 
for alady's work. Taoen I'm the most erratic 
of mortals, I'm always coming home when I 
am least expected,” 

** Well I’m sorry,” said the Colonel, quietly ; 
*¢ gou see I'd taken a fancy to the place—it’s 
out of the noise and din. Now, Winnie,” to 
his daughter, “‘ wa'll jast go quietly back to 
Hertfordshire next week.” 

Misa Munro did not seem at all disap- 
pointed, 
| ‘ Well, papa, when once you're at home 

you'll be glad you couldn’t get a house in 
London. There'll be the hounds, you know, 
and the shooting; and there’s nothing in 
London but the horrid old shops, and you can 
run up once a week to look at those,” 

‘Don’t you like London, Miss Manro?” 
asked Dean Charteris. 
| _ “I like home best. We live at Walden 

Court, and the winter is the pleasantest 
time of the year. Taore is always something 
going on at home, now London is dreadfally 

*' Do you know you are talking rank heresy 
| for a young lady?” returned Dean, smiling. 
“She ig not a young lady,” said the 
, Colonel, bluntly. Taen, seeing the bewilder- 

ment on his visitor's face, he explained, ‘' I 

can't bear fashionable women, and when my 
| poor boy died, and Winnie and I were lefts 
alone, she promised me to do her best to take 
her brother’s place, She can ride aocroags 
country with anyone, and knows how to drive 
the most spirited horse you can fiod. I should 
have been miserable with a daughter who 
cared about nothing but dancing and shops.” 

Mise Manro laughed outright. 

* The trath is Mr. Charteris; papa is awfully 
fond of shops himself, though he would never 
confess it. Ever since we have been here he 
has gone shop gazing nearly every day.” 

What trifles | to great events. A 
telegram, received the next day, announced 
the illness of the friend to whose shooting-box 
Dean had been bound. Meeting the Colonel, 
he casually mentioned his disappointment, 
and received a pressing invitation to join the 
shooting party which was expected at Walden 
Park for the firat of September. 

And Mr. Dean Charteris accepted, not be- 
cause he had the slightest desire to slaughter 
the Colonel’s partridges, but because he had 
lost his heart to the Colonel's daughter. 

Pcetty innocent Winifred Munro had won 
the prizs coveted by Belgravian belles for the 
last seven seasons. The millionaire, who had 
fancied he should go through life without 
falling a victim to Capid’s archery, was 
desperately in love with a little girl who had 
never even been presented at Court. 

There were no young ladies among the 
guests at Walden, the Colonel not affecting 
the species. There were three or four kindly- 
hearted dowagers, whe, having no daughters 
of their own to plan for, had always taken a 
motherly interes: in pretty little Winnie, and 
these amiable matrons at once detected the 








romance going on under their eyes, and gave 
it their most gracious approval. 

‘You know,” said old Lady Willoughby to 
her special friend Mra. Deresly, “ with the 
Colonel's unworldliness the poor little thing 
would have been allowed to throw herselt 
away upon a mere nobody. Now, Dean Cnar. 
teria is a most desirable parti.’ 

‘And old enough to keep the child in 
order,"’ agreed Mrs. Deresly. ‘‘ Qiet as she 
seems, Winifred has a very strong will. It 
would never do for her to marry a weak 
man,” 

“And it is so suitable. His property is 
entirely personal, there is no estate attached 
to it, and, of course, Winnie will have this 
place when anything happens to her father,” 

And while these kindly well-wishers dis. 
cussed the match, Dean was hesitating 
strangely. He loved Winifred Manro pas. 
sionately, bat he was half afraid to tell her 
so. She seemed such a child. Would she 
think the difference in their age—over ten 

ears—an insuparable obstacle? Would it be 

8 happiness to awake that slambering heart, 
and see those beantifal brown eyes with love. 
— in their velvet depths ? 

@ bad outetayed all the other guests except 
a Willoughby, who was distantly related 
to the Manros, and often passed weeks to- 
gether at the Coart. September was almost 
over, and still Dean hesitated to risk all and 
| tet oe fate to the test, but at last an accident 

ided him to wait no longer, 

The nearest place to the Court of any neigh. 
bour was Audiey Castle, the home of Sir John 
and a Fortescue, gay, careless young people, 
with a slight tendency to fastness. There had 
never been much in common between them 
and Colonel Manro, but the two families were 
on pleasant, neighbourly terms, though they 
did not meet often; and when an invitation 
came for a bali at Audley in honour of Lady 
Fortescue’s birthday, there was no question 
about accepting it, and Dean privately decided 
to take this opportunity of pleading his cause 
with Winifred. 

How beanutifal she looked in her simple 
ball-dress, which yet had the stamp of per- 
fect elegance only exquisite taste can give. 
Old Lady Willoughby told her favourite she 
looked like a ‘‘ wild flower,” and Dean was of 
the same opinion when he saw the floating 
robes of softs white silk half veiled in white 
net spangled with silver, caught up here and 
there with bunches of violets, the only sus- 
picion of colour about her. 

Over a hundred people were assembled at 
Audley, and it was a brilliant scene. Dean, 
who knew the Fortescues well, was told off by 
my lady as her ial escort, and it was 
some time before she released him from his 
attendance and he could go in search of 
Winifred and inscribe his name on her pro- 


mme, 
Taey were dancing together. Their step 
suited perfectly, and Dean Charteris was in & 


dream of bliss, when in the mazes of the waltz 
there suddenly passed him, leaning on Sir 
John’s arm, a beautifal fairy-like form, clad 
in sweeping black draperies, whose sombre 
hue was relieved by rich gold embroidery. 
The lady leoked fall into his face without 4 
sign of recognition, but, for all that, Dean 
knew her at once. His meniory went 
five years to the little drawing-room in May- 
fair where Brenda Yorke had accused him of 
trifling with her affections. 
It was more than four years since her 
parents died, and she left Charteris without 
saying good-bye to anyone in the little 
where most of her life-had been spent. Since 
then nothing whatever had beea heard of her. 
Her name was never mentioned before Bir 
Lionel, because his family fancied he aiill 
cared for her; bat Lady Oharteris and her 
daughters had wondered more than once aé 0 
the fate of the captivating girl, jast as Dean 
found himself wondering now. 

Was she wife, maid, or a widow? What 
spell had she used to look so young when he 





knew perfectly she was eight and twenty? 
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Was it possible she had lived all these years 
on the interest of her ten thoueand pounds, or 
hed she made inrosde into the capita! ? 

Is was Winifred’s voice which recalled him 
4o the present as the music ceased and he led 
her to & seat beside Lady Willoughby. 

« Have you seen Mrs. Oarnegie, auntie?" 

Miss Munro often gave this pet name to her 
old friend, though the exact tie of kindred 
between them was only & distant cousinhood. 

“No,” and the old lady stiffened her atti- 
inde as though the very name was obnoxious 
to her. ‘Do you mean that she is here to- 
night?” 

«: She is dancing with Sir John.” 

Another partner danoed with Winifred, bat 
Dean did not leave Lady Willoughby. He 
felt certain ‘Mra. Carnegie " was Brenda 
Yorke, and he wanted # little information 
hich he fancied the old lady could give. 

She spared him the trouble of questioning 
her, for she plunged into the subject herself. 

You call yourzelf « friend of Jack For- 
tesone’s, don’t you, Mr. Dean Oharteris? ” 

“We were at college together, Lady 
Willoughby, and have been friendly since. 
I don't know that we are very olose allics.” 

« Well, you had better teli him to lvok to 
his ways. That woman is no fis associate for 
quiet country people.” 

“JT don’t quite understard. Do you mean 
you disapprove of Sir John's guests?” 

“Ot one of them. You must have seen 
Mrs, Carnegie. Winifred was dancing with 
you when she recognised her,” 

“] gaw Sit John’s partner. A pretty 
woman with fair hair. I did not know that 
she was Mra, Carnegie.” 

“She calls herself so,” said Lady Wil- 
loughly, with a tremendous sniff. ‘It’s not 
the first mame I've heard of her bearing. 
Goodness knows which ia ber lawfal one.” 

“ You don’t seem to approve of her.” 

The old lady lovked a6 Hien she waly. 

“I was infatuated with her—for six 
months, I met her ata pension in Paria in 
deep mourning for her parents, at least she 
gaid so. I engaged her a8 my companioa, 
and took her everywhere. I believe I was the 
idiot who introduced her to the Fortezcues, 
bat I believed in her then.” 

\ And what changed your opinion?” 

“She eloped,” eaid the old lady gravely. 
“] won't say that is an unpardonable sin, bat 
she eloped with Mr. Carnegie & man I had 
aever heard of.” 

“ Bat how did she meet him?” 

‘Lady Willoughby shook her head. 

“I can’t say. We were in Paris at the 
Hime. She never met a Mr. Carnegie when 
she was with us. Wuen she eloped she sent 
me some wedding. cake. and a request I'd for. 
ward her boxes to the Charing Cross Hotel.” 

“ And then?” 

Lady Willoughby shook her head. 

“Taree months later I met her in widow's 
weeds, and she told me Mr. Carnegie had died 
suddenly. She didn’t mention where he died 
or how she was left. I met Lord Carnegie 
himself not so long after, and asked for his 
deughter-inlaw. He sesured me bis eon 
died unmarried, and that he wae living at 
home in England at the time of Miss Yorke's 
wedding. After that I heard of ber at Monte 
Carlo, I believe two idiots fought a duel 
about her, and last autumn she took a little 
place here and went in for bunting. People 
might have taken her up, only I put in & word 
or two. Bat Jack Fortescee always was 
obstinate ; hia wife and he pretended to think 
I was mistaken in her identity—as though I 
was in my dotage—and would persist in pity- 
ing her,” 
ns Carnegie doea not look to me to need 
Ah!” and my lady looked volumes. “mt 
only I can get a word with Sir Jobn to-night, I 
don’t think he'll believe so fally in his effi oted 
friend The silly woman to come into 
my neighbourhood. I told her I would spare 
her if only she kept her distances." 

Oace again that night Dean Charteris found 
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himeelf close to Mra. Oarnegie. She wa:! 
talkiog then to Colonel Manro, who apparently 
did not share his kinewoman's prejadice. 

“I quite understand,” she was saying in 
the clear voice Dean remembered 80 well. 
'« While Lady Willoughby is your guest I shall 
not think of re-visiting Walden, bat when 
your pretty little daughter is your chatelaine 
I shall hope to renew our old intimacy.” 

“Walden will be honoured,” said the 
Colonel. ‘ Ah!” as he caught sight of Dean, 
“ here comes @ new friend of ours, Mrs, Car- 
negie, Permit me to introduce to you Mr. 
Dean Charteris.” 

Dean bowed low, the lady very slightly. No 
one could have guessed from the manner of 
either that they had played together as chil- 
dren, still less that Brenda had almos! asked 
Mr. Charteris to marry her. 

“J feel so faint,” she murmured after a few 
trivialities. “Dear Oolonel Manro, might I 
trouble you to fetch me a glass of wine. Iam 
gure Mr. Charteris will stay and take care of 
me till you return.” 

Left alone—for they were standing in an 
almost deserted ante-room, and no one was 
within earshot, Brenda dropped ber mask. 
Fixing her glittering eyes on Dean Charteris 
she demanded,— 

« Which ia it to be—peace or war ? 4 

‘*] don’t understand |” 

‘Oh, yes, you do! Do you intend to tell 
these foolieh country bumpkins that you fancy 
ou have eeen me before as Brenda Yorke?” 

“ That depends on your own conduct.” 

“Bab!” she said, contemptaously. ‘Do 
you think I mind? That old cat, Lady 
Willoughby, has already said more than you 
could, and she hasn't done me much harm, 
you see,” and she smiled triamphantly. “I 
have one gift which is all powerfal—beaaty ! 
With that I can defy you and your slander.” 

‘Pardon me,” said Dean, coldly, “but if 
you are 60 indifferent to my decision, why 
geek to know it?” 

She stared at him haughtily. 

“Because my own conduct depends on 
youre, and—it ie only fair to give yous warn- 
ing. Seek to injare me, and every blow,you 
atrike shall recoil on Winifred.” 

And that was the “ accident" which spurred 
Dean on to make his proporal that very night. 
Atter Brenda's threat he would not let 
another day dawn without laying his heart 
at his darling’s feet. 

So, in Lady Fortesoue's conservatory, Dean 
told Wioitred the “ old, old story.” He 
said nothing of hie wealth and prospects ; 
he dwelt only on his love, on his great desire 
that she should be his wife. 

“Qh, my darling!” went on the strong 
man, passionately, ‘*] will make you happy 
if life and love oan. Winifred, I will teach 
you to care for me in time, and I will be 
go patient until you have learned to love me 
back again.” 

“I love you now,” she whispered, ‘ though 
I never knew it till to night. Ob, Dean! 
are you eure you care for such a little 
foolish thing as Iam?” 

“] oare for you more than all the world, 
sweetheart, if only you will forgive the long 

ears between us.” 

“ think I'm glad of them,” said the girl, 
shyly ; ‘ very young men are 60 foolish. Ouly, 
Dean——” 

** Only what, sweetheart?” 

“Pig very wrong of me,’ sho whispered ; 
“bat I don't think I could bear is if you 
had ever loved anyone elee before. You were 
grown up when I was only a little child. Is 
would be so nataral if you had fallen in 
love years 8go.”” 

* Oaly I never did,” replied Dean, promptly. 
‘“ Listle girl, it it be any satisfaction to you, 
Iocan assure you you have my past as well 
as my present and fature. I have never 
been in love, I have never even fancied my- 
self in love before.” 

“Tg it horrid of me to mind, Dean 7” 

“J¢ is not ‘horrid’ at ali, Winnie. Some 





don's think it matters 
or I do, since wa are 


Manro?” 

will be so surprised.” 
always.” 

“[ think he did. 


‘* You won't love him 
my wife. Toere is no 
more than I do your 
think he likes me.” — 


the injury contemplated 


expected to. In spite 


reproaches. He listene 


almost sadly, into the fi 


understand his host. 
It was olear to him 
and yet he never for & 


should be obliged to 
to become Mrs. Charte 


you,” he said, quietly. 
her mother’s fortune, 
settled on herself. 


death.” 
Please don't speak 
warmly. ‘ Winnie is 


lived family, I really 


will,” was the reply of 


interests on his daughte 


would be very desolate. 


year.” 


on one side and cordial 





people don’t believe in second love, bat I 


at ail whether you 
happy enough to be 


each other's first choice. And now, sweet- 
heart, tell me when may I speak to Colozel 


“Poor dad!” said Winnie, simply, “ he 


‘* Darling, he could not expect to keep you 


That was what we 


always planned, that he and I should be all 
the world to each other always.” 


less because you are 
man living I respsot 
father, dear, and I 


“T am sure of it,” she agreed; “ bat, 
Dean, he won't go on liking you when he 
hears what you have to tell him.” 

He heard that very night—2r more correctly, 
that very morning, for it was past midnight 
when Winifred accepted Dean, and the Court 
clocks had chimed five when the Colonel, 
who had been csjoled by Mr. Charteris into 
the smoking-room before retiring, heard of 


No one ever takes news jast as they are 


of his cheerfal pre- 


dictions to Winitred, Dean had rather dreaded 
the interview with her father. 

Tne widower might well feel hurt at his one 
ewe lamb beicg ready to leave him for a man 
she had not known two fall months; bat 
Colonel Manro made no lament, uttered nc 


d to all Dean said, 


very patiently, and then looking gravely, 


re, he anawered,— 


“TI never thought to be so ready to lose my ° 
daughter, but I shiok Winnie will be happy 
with you. Mr. Charteris, you are & man of 
honour whom I can trust to take care of her, 
and go I consent to your proposal.” 

Dean was more bewildered by the Colonel’s 
strange, subdued manner than elated sé the 
concession. He could not for the life of hint 


the father's heart was 


sore at she thought of parting from his ohild, 


moment hesitated in 


hia decision; and when Dean pleaded for an 
early wedding, C.lonel Manro said he himself 


go abroad early in 


December, and that it Winifred would consert 


ris before he started, 


he should offer no objection. 
‘You are so rich money can be no object to 


“My little girl bas 
which I should like 


Thia place brings in 
fitseen hundred a year, and is stric ily entailed ; 
it will most likely come to Winitred at my 


of that,” said Dean, 
a fortane in hereelf, 


and I hope, sir, you may live another thirty 


years.” 
Colonel Munro looked pleased. 
“I am only fitty-seven, and we are & long- 


see no reason why I 


shouldn't live till eighty, do you, Dean?” 
‘None whatever, and I am sure I hope you 


his son-in-law elect; 


bat all the same, as Mr. Charteris went to 
bed he could not help marvelling at the 
Colonel's evident wish for & long life. 

He was & man withont any close friends or 
favourite occupations, he had depended for all 


r, and with her gone, 


it bad seemed to Dean, the old soldier's home 


“T felt almost like a robber when I began 
to speak to him, but he took it much better 
than I erpected. Fanoy his being only fifty- 
seven, 1 should have given him another ten 


———— 


OHAPTER III. 


Tur engagement was a short one. What 
was there to wait for, with boundless wealth 


approval on the other ? 
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Lady Wilicugebdy was Celighted, though she 
ould not in the least understand the Colonel's 
acquiescence, oRee 

* I should bave said he would bave declared 
he could not live without Winnie,” the oid 
lady cor fided to Dean; ‘ bat he seems rather 
giad than otherwise. I do hope,” and she 
socked rather anxiots, “ heifen't foolish encoagh 
to think of marrying sgain.” 

“Would it be fcolish? He is offy fifty- 
pever.”’ 

“ But he epent twepty years in India. snd 
ha®'ro liver or constitution to speak of.’ Mark 
my words, Willougttty Mnunrowon's cee sixty, 
and to leave a widow, snd perbsps a son to 
out Winifred ont of Walden, would be incon- 
siderate in thé extreme. I think I shall stay 
hére a bit and Jock afrer bim myself."’ 

Dean langhed; be resily ‘oou'd not help it. 
Lady Willoughby war not in the least offended ; 
u#4 ‘had ‘tsben a great ‘fancy to the young 
mibficrdire, and greatly enjoyed preparing 
Wrnifted’s tronseean, and superintending the 
lowers Eenerally. 

Wart cdoverstufatfons bad come frem sll 
the heure of Charteris) My lady and her 
eirta were Celizhted becarse the bride bad 
6 \frby thousand pounds. 

Sire Lidxe? tejoiced ‘becanues he could cee his 
brother was honestly in love, snd thers hada 
been times when he feared Dean might make 
mariage de contenance jas becanee no one 
tonched bis heart, 

As‘for Hogh’# widow, otherwise Matilda 
Obsrteris, she sent’a very piaterly Jetter, tell- 
ing Winifred she wae delighted at the thought 
of befig uo lorrer the only “alien” in the 
fimily, ard che booghs the biggest gold smell- 
tngibottie’ she ootfd fiod. and sent it as a 
present from herself and Hough. 

The wetfding wee to bs at Walden chitch, 
and would také place in the afternoon; then 
the happy psir would go to London and start 
for the continent the fotlowing day.- 

THe bridal eucets were to disperse by the 
next train, as Colonel Manto meant 40 leave* 
home the mernipg' sfter ‘hid daughter's mar. 
riage, 

Jy ‘was to bea grand ceremony. All the 
neighbours pear enough to drive over would 
be Eré¥ent, a goodly gathering of Oharterices, 
and a féw relations of the Colone)’s. 

Walden Cours ‘being only an hodr by rail 
frome’ Loncon, there wotild not be the smallest 
Cifficnley in the gueefs returning to town after 
the bridal reception, end perhaps it wae a relief 
id tlie Colonel to meke any exonse to avoid a 
noemss party, for, sey man’ that he wis,-what 
ssonid he he ve dane with a bevy of young ladies, 
his daughter once gone ? 

Pho Foresous's were among the greste. 
Woether Lsay Willoughby had had a desire to 
rem*uetrate with Bic Jobn or not respecting 
$38 fascinating Mrs. Carnegie Dean Charteria 
knew no?. The Baronet and hie wife were on 
tke friendliest terma with the widowed 
baroness and no mention whatever wad made 
of Mie, Carnegie, who had, spparentily, left the 
nejetbourhood directiyatrer the ball at Audley. 

Weddings bave been describsd £0 often that 
® Ceridin sanieness attdctéa to’ acoonnta’ of 
them’ Only in one’ psarticalar cid Wixifred 
Mehro’s bridal differ trom thote of niost sria- 
soethtic Gamect#, There were no fond mother 
and sisters 16 wake lamentations over ‘losing 
het; aed the father, whose closest oonipanion 
vhs bad been, reemed perfectly satisfied to 
}s€4 With her, 

If'vas all over by four o'clock; the last 
epeeches made, the last good-hyes said, snd 
IM. and Mrs. Desn Oharteris fairly on their 
way to Keeterton, thente to take train for 
Euiton, en route for the Royal Hotel, where 
the fira¥ swetve or eighteen houra of their 
honeymoon were to be spent. 

Of course they enjoyed a carriage to them- 
Pelyes ; did nos everyone at Keaterton station 
know they bad beth’ mariied that afternoon ? 





The trsin was an express, only stopping at 

Witles@en station; and ‘as they steamed ont | 
of the'rors! station, Desu Charteris bad the | 
geti#faction of Knowing that for twenty | 


minutes nothing could interrvps their tée a. 
téte 

** Where eball we go to-morrow, Winnie?" 
For, from some strange caprice, the bride had 
refuzed to decide on the place where the 
honeymoon should be rpent. She Geolared it 
was moch nicer to go to Londen, and“ make 
up their minds” ail of ‘a suddén. Desn 
yielded, ss“hé would-hava yielded to ber in 
anything, bas he did wish ths psint to 
settled that night,’ 80 that he might sen 
instructions to his eervanta in “Hatherley- 
garcens where to forward bis letterr, 

“I don'ts mind a ensp,” ssid Winnie, 
lavghing. “ Don’t yon think, Desn, it's rather 
ridictions people being obliged to travel-about 
for the firat week or two after théy are 
married? ” 

*'T soppose the custom originated in a fear 
their friends would intrude on them before 
they were ready for visits if they went straight 
home hd 

“Well, I would much rather have gono 
piraigbt home, Dean, Why can't we go.to 
Hatberley ger¢ens to-morrow.” 

Desn Charteris started. He had no Blue 
Brara’s closet, no guilty seores of any hind in 
bie bachelor home, He certainly éid not want 
to take, his bride there the Gay after their 
wedding, bat his reszgons were of the most 
prosaic kind. Kaoowing his tsrvants expested 
holidays till the end of the month, he feared 
ifthe enddenly arrived home they would mske 
their annoyance felt by not doing their utmost 
for his young wifé's cOmfort, thas wee all. It 
was for Winifred’s sak6, and no osher reason, 
that he discouraged the idea, 

“I don’t think that wilf quite do, sweet- 
heart. Your father would shick I failed 
terribly in consideration for yon if I took you 
to a dreary London equarein December.” 

“T don’t watit to 20 abtosd,” ssid Winnie, 
simply. ‘“Ouce I bad my fortune told, and 
the’ gipsy deciared the trouble ‘of” miy™ lite 
would come to me from Franca, so I can’ 
(bear the idea of‘goiirg' to Paris as you once 
euggerted.” 

*Snppdve we go to Madeira ?”’ 

Winitred started. Geography was not her 
atrong point as her next question showed. 

“But could we, without going through 
Frasce ?” 

“On, dear yes! The steamer sails to- 
motrow, and by Tuesday we should bs on the 
island. Well, little wife, whas do you say? 
shall we exchange this bittsr weather for 
Madeira’s bright eunshine ? ” 

“TI think it would be delightful,” said 
Winifred, joyously. ‘ Only can we, at sach 
short notice? If thé steamer sails to morrow, 
can we ge¥ passages Bd thé eleventh’ hour ?” 

“Tl telegraph to secute them,” said Dean, 
eagerly. ‘I don't think there will be any 
difficulty; and now, my darling, that knotty 
point is settled, Madeira is to be tha sdene 
of our honsymoon, and I heard you promivze 
Lal our ficat visit should be to him. Why 
photld we not etay sbroad tiil the spring, 
spend Easter at Charteris Hall, and then come 
up to London for the seaeon?” 

Winifred made only one objection. 

‘* Would pspa be able to spsre me for Bo 
one?” 

Desn did not- remark Colonel! Munro had 
geome’ particnlarty willig to spare her*for 
ever. Hs only reminded her gently her father 
was goirg sbroad the next cay, 

“Yes, Did he tél yon why ?”” 

“He said ‘on business.” I waa rather 
surprised, for I should have thought your 
father not the sors of man*to trouble himicif 
aboot business.’’ 

“And he hates being, abroad,” gafd the 
bride, sympathetically, ‘bécides he ia the 
worst ssilor inthe world. I osn't think what 
mskés hini’go.” 

Neither could Dean; but the young couple 
had’ plésanter~ subjects to engsgé their 
thoughts.. It was, perbsapy, shé happiest 
journey they bad ever taken acd when the 
train stesmed slowly into Easton-station the 
hour had seemed too shore for howh of thens, 








Mre. Charteris had no maid, She had 
positively refared to engage one. (eBecr2 

‘* When we come home and settle down, and 
I have to go to parties, it will be a different 
thing, and I don’t mind baving tome one ; but 
I don’s want a maid whils.we ‘are travelling, 
She would &lways be-home-eick, and I prefer 
topsck my own things.” “er 

Dean“had engaged a suite ‘of ‘rooms, and 
they were shown to them ad orca. The 
luggage was brotight up, a neat ‘chamhermaid 
pi wh to offer her services, ané Des» found 
biméelf quite de trop,s0 he Geoiced vo take 
cab to the city, and inquire about berths in 
to morcw’s steamer, inetead-of telegraphing. 
He bhoula be back long. before’ seven o civok, 
at whiahhour he bad ordered dinner. 

Winitrea was quite disposed to tet him go, 
She was not of the order of women wht delight 
in keeping a man always at their béck and 
call, 


She unpacked a few needful possessions, 
pat on a very pretty demi toilette of pate rose. 
coloured cashmere, snd was down in her own 
sitting-room by eix o'clock, half reclining on 
the divgy sofa by the fire, : 

The waiter sppesred with an apology ; the 
psroel he broughs had arrived in the-morning, 
and should buve been given to Mra. Charteris 
on her arzival. He trusted she would excaso 
the brief delay, etc., etc, 

The paroot had the appearance of ‘a card: 
board box, dene up in brown, p+per. 

‘+ Avosher wedding present," though’ Wini- 
fred, glaucing with alittle awe us the adores, 
for it was the firet time she bad seen®* Mrs. 
Dean Oharteria” in writing. “1 wonder who 
it isfrom!" / 

Bhe out the string, half absently, and opened 
the parcel. Is disclosed, as she expected, a 
osrdvosrd box, on the top of which Isy an 
envelo 

It only Dean's lucky star had been in the 

taspendayt, and hé” coola have, entered then, 

it misery mizht have been spared sbem 
both:' Thia is~ the letter. which greeted hic 
wife of & few’ hoare :-— 


“Mapau,— 

‘In the interests of justice you 
ought to know who and what manner of man 
ia the husband you have sworn to love, houour, 
and obey. 

‘For fivé long years I was engeged to Dean 
Charteris, He only jilted me when’ troubles 
came, and pecuniary reverses in°my: family 
made him shrick froma marriages with'a poor 
man's osughter. 

“ Read the accompanying letrérd, written 
this very sommer, and you will know how 
much to trust in the man who hay broken 
more than‘oné hesrs before offering’ bis band 
to you, 6° A Vicrim.”’ 


Al stronger-minded’ woman wontd ‘ have 
waited till her husband cam in; antl taxed 
him with her discovery; a moré worttiy one 
would have Been the weak point in‘the'story - 
for ® man in the position of Desn Ohafteris 
10 be engaged five years without & rotnour of 
thé fads gaining ground was simply” ic: 

ossible. 

Winifred; alas! wad ‘neitter strong*minded 
nor worldly-wise. She had-one great fault, 
not jeafousy, bus ‘its ‘hand maiden, exolastvc- 
ness. 

She wonld neverhave been jeafous of her 
husband,’ bat-she woulll néver ‘have married 
him bad “he not assored her she we his first 
love. To shire his heart was intdleratie, 

The very suspicion’ thie awful sory might 
be true Was agony to her, aud ee ee 
to find some discrepancy in the statement 
“A Viovitn;” sxe opened the’ cardBiard box, 
and read the bundle of letters is contained. 

Alas Ai They werein the hind:#rising’ S 
Dean Charteris ; they were on pape? ats pe 
with the family oress’and™ Clatrerts “Pfeil.” 
The signatire wat simply Dean: » aa 

Each letter—and sbere were half #*iezen in 
ali—breathed she most devoted «fféotion, ant 
the date of ‘the’ last was‘Jane* of thas very 
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yest, 1889, not. two months before Dean met “ There's, bean some mischief at work, sir. 


ber fires in Hatheriey-gardens. 

The barden .of eaok Jetter wag the. same 
—devoted love and. passionate appeal for an. 
early marriage. In one the writer alluded to 
“Fairy” as his boyhood's love; in another 
he spoke of their engagement as having the 
approval of all their friends; in a third (per. 
haps thie wag the one which most hurt the 
bride) he assured; ‘' Fgiry”’ thas even if she 
sent him away be sheuld love her, and her 
oaly while bife lasted. 

‘*T shall maver. caxe for another. women,” 
concluded this etrangeJetter.. “If, you are 
obdorate, my darling, my.life will be desolate 
In the yesra to come, for thecsase..of my 
name, I may marry; bus I oan never love my 
wife, yont-image will come, between-us: for 
all time,’ 

And not six months after penning this 
passionate protests, he had imarnied she girl 
now readings! On. the.ornelty of it | 

It seamed to Winifred shet nosorrow had 
ever beendike to hera; bather.resolution was 
taken at ones, Ringing, for the chamber. 
maid, sheinsaruesd her to tell: Mr. Onartervis 
sha was dying down: with a. bad headaohe. 
Going upemire, ste eqaippad herselé.in travel- 
ling cloak.and-hat, aad gaiesly went ontcof 
the hotel. nos five minutes befare her. husband 
returned to it, 

“Lying down with a bad headashe!’’ re- 
peated. Dean when the ohamber.maid. gave 
him, hia» wife's -message; |“ why, I Jefs hex 
qvite wel!” 

‘* Mra. Charteris locked: as white as a 
ghoas,: sir.’’ declared. the maid. ‘I'd let her 
keep qnies a bie if I were you; by-and-bya 
cup of tea may do her good,”’ 

Desa bad litsie appesite for the recherché 

dinner. but he eat through the many conzces, 
48 in duty boend,-and then: he went up to his 
wile’a room. ‘ 
_ He turned the handle very softly, and. wens 
in,. At first he thought ehe was.lying onthe 
bed, bas no, it wae onig her Jong.pink gown. 
Looking about, half stupified ‘by surprise, he 
came on # note addressed:to himeelf in hie 4 
wile’s writing. 

‘*T koow everything,” ran Winifred's letter, 
“I can never believe: in you agein May 
Heaven-helpins both: I oan only pray thas I 
msy look upon your face no mere,” 

Dean Charteris etaggerodas though stricken 
by.a suddensbiow.:. For: fall five minutes ha. 
gave himesif-up to the agony of hiegricf, then 
he palied bimssif together, 

For Winifred’s own sake he muet: do «hie 
best.to silenes ecandal'a nryriad tongtes. 
It waa. hiadosy to defend his wife's fair fame, 
even thongh be might see her face onvearth 
nO more: 

Dean Charteris was no: mean jadge of char- 
acter, In this crisis he was bound to trust 
someone; and: he. believed: the:girl who had 
given himrvhis wife's message would prove her- 
gel?- wozthy of his confidence. 

In & voice he strove to make indifferont-+he 
told the-wsiser to:rend him the muid: who: 
had waited on: Mr, Charteris.” 

He -ciossdithe door when the young woman 
Sppeared; a tall; quiet-lookieg. girl: with 
carmesteyes.: 

“T want syou:-todo: ms @ service,’ he: said; 
gravely. ‘‘Oan I rely on your keeping zilence.4 
if I trust you? ™ 

‘ Yeo, sie?’ she said, simply, adding as any 
atterthought,:“ I don’s think you've recogniasd’ 
me, Mr. Oharteris,: My first:plsce: was at tho: 
Hel. 1 wae onder honsemaidim Sir Alfred's: 
time. bué I’d-a:fapey: to cree the: world, and: 
cerseitodiondon: My-father: James Marris;: 
‘8 your brother's \gamekeeper stilloand:I’dudo 
SD} bing to serve one of the family" 

“Tremember.younom I saw: yourfather 
netdong ego: It's—it's about my wife.” 

Pa... — Obarteris» ill,; sie?’ exalaimed: 
Tig: anxiously, 2 Is q 4 
looked termibly pate,’ I MES 

‘She's not ill. There’a beemeemeternibld: 

2end—she’s loft‘ me.’ 

Toe cham bermsid.star ted 





If ever I saw a happy bride it was Mrs. Char- 
teria when J tookvher.upstairs.” 

Ts ia somedserrihle mistake,” agreed Dean. 
“ Bat dons you .sce-if: it once geta abroad 
thas she hag—lefé me,it will be remembered 
all.our lives,’ 

“T seo,-sir. Truad me,-Me. Charteris, and 
T'll manage, I'll give out the lady’s il] and 
can’s leave her room:to-night, and that you're 
obliged to leave very early to.morrew. There'll 
only be one of the waiters abont at seven 
o’olock, and I'll sea 4o.it he-don't talk: I 
shall t.ke breakfast-np jast.as thoogh Mra, 
Charteris were there, Is} be all right, Me. 
Dean.” 

And, thanks to Jane Morris, no one at the 
Royal Hotel ever-suepected-that Mra. Dean 
Charteris had lefa: her» hasband. om his 
wedding day. 

Jane's fianeé had to be let into the scoret, as 
he-was the waiter whose duty it wag:to see 
off ‘the early deparinres, bus where was litrle 
fear he would hold hia tongns; and ay the 
unhappy bridegroom drove off; he had one 
comfors in thinking, he had at least spared 
his young wife’e name from even @ bresth of 
foandal, 

He went to the Euston Hotel wheres he was 
not pereqnally known, and boped that no one 
be was acquainted with would happen to ba 
there. If he was unluckly enough>to meet 
any friends, he was ready with the statement 
his wife-bad- been recalled to Walden by her 
fasher's illness. It waa probahly the first 
deliberate lis Dean had ever told, bat he could 
not think ef that in his anxiety to epare 
Winnie tven the shadow of reprosch. 

By nize o'cleok on this terribie Friday be 
was insalied. in a enite of rooma as the 
Euston: Hotel; awaiting.a reply to the tele- 
gram he had despatohed, ns soon as the office 
was open, to Odlovel. Munra. 

‘Ta W. with you? . Wire at.onca.” 

He waited till the saepense was almost 
agony. Ten o'cloak, eleven oclosk and. no 
answer, Ha was jogs thinking of starting 
himeelf for Walden when,the door opened 
and a waiter ushered .in a visitor with, Lady 
for you, eir,'? 

Ooe moment of wild hops soo. scon dashed. 
Ths advancing figore had seen more than 
treble Winifred’s years. Is wag Lady 
Willoughby, and as.she rarely came down. 
staira before eleven, ehe could not bava given 
Dean ao greater proofof her friandship than by 
catcaing the ten o'clock train from Keatertan 
in order to hurry to his belp. 

“ My dear Mr, Charteris,” and the old lady 
wrong his. hand-in both her own, ‘‘ what is 
the world coming tc? On, 1 know what vou 
want to ask, Have I seen Winifred? Yez. 


Lady Willoughby put ont her Gand end 





T kave; and if it’s any satisfaction to you. I 
told ‘her she ought #0 be ashamed of hervsif."’ 
“If only she had waited and explained | 
things to me,” said. Dean, with a bewildered 
air; ‘bas I dcn’é even know. of what she | 
accnees me,” | 

“Do you mean to say she has not. told 
you?” 

“ Bhe-lefs a note sayiag she knew every- 
thing, aed. ocald never believe in .mesgein, 
Sre added she could only. pray we might never 
mest agsin——”’ 

“ Bhe ia a greater idiot than I took hor for,” 
paid.; Lady., Wilioughby, failing, back on her 
favonrita title for. people who diaplessed. her ; 
‘and goodness.knoge I thonghs her foolish , 
enough: before,-And-pray. Me. Obarteria,. what ; 
did you infer from this fareweli-letter? ”’ 

Hus: tone..was -almost svlemn, in: ita deep 
earnestness. 

** Aa Heavenia my judge, Lady Willoughby, | 
T cannot: recath any cireanstance: in my past 
life shat could deskroy-myowite’a tease in -me,, 
I believe any: besessing: sin. is idleneas:| My 
father used to nay, with my opportunities I 
ought to-have madé.aneme for myas!?, Lam. 
careless and: indolent; but, honestly, 1 know: 
of no past set: that. coaldimerit euch ® punish». . 
ment as Winifred bas meted: out $0 mel” 





, Colonel pay? ’’ 


| me @& Lice one, last night. 
rang, and I went in to dinner, positively.bo 





shook the young man’s heartily. 

“I beliave you,” she seid, warmly; “kui 
for your own sake I had better tell you the 
ifea that that foolish child bas picked up. 
She asserts you were engaged to comecone eles, 
whom you jilted this very laei saramer heoance 
uch rubbish,” 












she lout her fortune, or some 

Dean stsred. 

“I was never engaged to avyone bas Wiri- 
feed. For the rest { am a Charseris, Onz 
word is our bond, and, whatever our faniio, 
nene of us ever behaved falecly to & 
woman!” 

* Toat's what I told her!’ 

** Bas how came ehe to take up the notion? 
When I lets hez at half. past five jast night sbe 
bad not an ides of is!" 

“Tf you muss know —I think myself Wirt 
fred ongh? to bave told you—ths other women 
wrote and enoclesed baif-a-dczen cof your 
lessera, Poor Winifred fancied the parcel wan 
a wedding present, and vopened it unsurpeci- 
ingly enongh " 

‘Bat, Lady Willoughby; 1 never wrote ioya- 
letsere, . Thera wae not ‘anesner women,’ I 
can’t understand itl” 

“‘ Neither oan I,” caid his vieitor, grimly ; 
“ bas I determined to come to the -battom of 
it. When thas cilly child got howe last nighn 
—it was juct on cleven—sha simegs ?ainiod 
away. I waited tillishe cams. to, then 
turned the key of ‘the dcor,- snd: toid her 3 
shoeida’s let her go tithT kuew why she bad 
lets her husband. I bava seea-a goed: mas 
marriages turn ont badsy baeeyea ne pee kad 
the ooursge to speak theie minds. Ol conree 
Winitred vowed and deniared she would-never 
betray you; brs I told her 1 conida’s sbink 
worse of you than I shoald if snésgara no 
reason: for Jesving-you, 86 inthe ené I 
poavesrion of the Victim's precont, and I dideys 
find it pleasant reading.” 

‘* Bus who ia the victim?” 

‘* My doar sir, I lonve that fox you: to div- 
covery: Here is the letter. [o's signed.‘ a 
Victim.’ Here are the 2Wets doux you sre 
Supposed ta have sent her. If you cam=prova 
you did nos writo thom I eball be anusternbly 
relieved; and that poorehitd as. Walden: wilt 
fool heartily ashamed. cf -herscif; bus I wilt 
confess the travh, Me. Oharterie—naviid I saz 
you to day I bolieved these batefai love-jowters 
were in-your hand !"’ 

‘t And do-you believe it now?" 

‘No, I don't,” she anewered. stontiy. ‘Tf 
oan tell whether aman ia epoeking the trash 
when I look et his face, I believe in you, Me. 
Charseria; bai I think tha: evidence against 
you was so strong you vaght not to ba hard ow 
that poor litele piel for tehirg it for goepel."” 

‘: Had ehe loved me she would bave trusted 
me,’’ said Dean, severely. 

‘* Well; I don't knew, When you've «rsad 
the latter éased Jone 80th, you'll adit is waa 
not very pleasant far s young wife to sae,” 

* One question before Ido read ia,” Paid 
Desa: Ohsrteria qnieily, ‘ What dees .the 
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** Nothing!" 

‘You mean he does nos «condemn meas 
ubterly worthless.” 

** I mean he knows nothing ef your equabblo 
with Winifred ” 

** Bat he must know sha haa les me,” said 
Dean, shinkiog the- word: “rquasbie” ain- 
gularly ill.chozen.”’ 

‘No, he doesn’s! It strikes me, Mr. 
Charteris, & love for dramatic surprises. mags 
ronda the Manro family. The Colonel pave 
Woen, tha gong 













wae. not there} Taoeobuiler.told.me gravely 
hia: masten+ had had to leave. for: London 
sooner than he expeeted, and he would write « 
end explain,” 

‘And did he?” 

‘) Tine dexter come thie mornivg, I woulda’ 
pea Winifred before I started, for fear | shonid- 
tell her and give her something orewbh toufras 
ebout.; If you please, Wilonghsy» Mauro, 
with fifty-seven years, no. livery nc digestion. 
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so speak of, and who has been a widower ever 
since Winnie was a baby —Wiiloughby Muuro 
ia going to be married again; and as though 
thas was not folly enough, he has chosen as 
his second wife a woman who is an un. 
sorupalous adventurer—ia a word, Mes. Car- 
nogie alias Brenda Yorke!” 
** Good gracious!” 


* You may weli iook astonished, I told my | 


maid to pack op everything of mine and follow 
me #0 London by the first train ehe could 
satch. I'm not going to satay in any house 
whioh oalls that woman mistress, I m richer 
than the Maoros, and I only stayed with 
Wiiicaghby so often from sheer kindness. 
Now, young man, you'd betier read ‘A 
Viotia’s’ own letter, and those yoa are 
supposed to have sent her.” 

Toe old lady took up the newspaper and 
appeared baried in the Zimes. In reality she 
did not read a word of it, out she had too 
mach real Kindness to seem to be watching 
D-sa, She knew the very instant he put 
down the last letter, and turned to him all 
Sager attention the uext minute. 

* I forgive Wiunie,” he said, slowly; “the 
writing is woaderfally like mine; but—she 
mizbt have érusted me.” 

Laay Willoughby looked anxiously into his 


face 

“Don't let pride wreck both your lives,” 
she said, gently, ‘If Winifred has been too 
ready to believe evil of you, think how she 
muss have soffered in reading these letters. 
She may not deserve an explanation; but you 
will give her one, won't you?” 

Dean looked troubled. 

“I can prove I was not at Charteris Hall 
when those letters were written, but will that 
satisfy her?” 

Lady Willoughby looked at him keenly. 

4* Do you know who wrote them 7?” 

“ Yes.” 

** And you will tell me?” 

‘'T will tell you, for you may take my word. 
Winifred will want proof, and that I cannot 
give her without reflecting crael pain on one 
vary dear to me. Lady Willoughby, tell ms 
ons thing. Did you not notice the writing of 
these letters was very pale, more like writing 
some ten years old than that of not twelve 
months ago?" 

‘*T said so to Winifred.” 

‘‘Look closely at the dates. You will 
nojice that the tail of the nine has been an 
afterthought. E-gateen hundred and eighty 
Was the original date, and I have no doubt 
thai in 1880 all these letters were written.’ 

‘*You must have been a boy nine years 
ago." 

“IT was two or thres and-twenty. I was 
not in England for a single day in 1880. My 
brother was at Charteris Hail throughout the 
year, and—asz I believe—these letters were 
written by him to the woman he hoped to 
make his wife, and who jiited him when she 
Gissovered how slender was the incomes my 
father could allow him. Lionel invariably 
signs his letters L save business ones, which 
require hia fall name. Tne game hand 
which changed 1880 so 1889 oas altered the 
L into a D and added the other three letters 
of my christian vame.”’ 

** Bas it is a fisndish trick.” 


*‘And she who did it ia little short of a 


Geng! Brenda Yorke may have the face of 


an angel, bat in character she ii well-nigh a ; 


demon!” 

‘‘ Brenda Yorke—Mra. Carnegie!" 

** Ay; for years we all looked on her as my 
brother's fature wife.” 

“ Bai,’’ protested the old lady, ‘though I 
hate the woman, and would believe any harm 
of her, still, even bad people don’t sin without 
some object. What could have been her 
motive in coming between you and Winifred ? 
If she marries Colonel Manro, she would 
hardly want a stepdaughter to share her 
home.” 

Dean hesitated. 

‘*Yoa had better speak ont,” said the 
determined old lady. 





| Caarteris, slowly, ‘and Benda Yorke had 

been intimate with oar family from a child. 
Woaen I came home frou my travels five years 
ago, she thought she should like to share my 
fortane. She did uot think her having jilted 
my elder brothsr was any obstacle to her 
marrying me, and she had the exceeding 
feanknese to tell me so." 

Lady Willoughby started. 

‘* Yua mean she proposed to you?” 

‘*Yes. I had never seen her since that fatal 
; afsernoon till I met her as Mrs. Carnegie at 
Audley. She recognised me there, and sought 
& téte-d-téte, in which she told me all the harm 
I did her she would repay with interest to 
Miss Manro. I thought—fool that I was— 
she meant in fatare, and for that reason I held 
my tongue, and never gave my opinion of her 
when she was discussed; but I know now 
Brenda's threat incladed the past. This 
hideous plot has been carried out by ber in 
revenge for the afternoon when she offered 
her hand to me, and I declined the honour." 

Lady Willoughby looked very grave. 

** What is to be done?” 

“I cannot tell. I shall write to Winifred, 
denying that I wrote those letters, and 
assuring her I never cared for any woman but 
herself. Bat I fear she will demand proof 
and that my word alone will not satisfy her.” 

“It ought to,” said Lady Willoughby, 
bluntly, ** but I doubt it.” 

**Proof I could only give by showing these 
letters to my brother Lionel, and askiog him 
to tell my wife he wrote them. This step I 
shrink from taking. I can hardly tell you 
the blight Brenda Yorke has lefs upon Lionel. 
We all feel he will never marry, because his 
first love proved so false; but now that, after 
yeara of disappointment, he has in a measure 
recovered from the blow, it seems heartless 
to bring back the remembranos of the past by 
sho ving him these letters.” 

Lady Wiiloughby agreed. 

‘* And to think his love letters have been— 
| 80 to say-——iragged through the mire and 
; made to play so vile a part, would well-nigh 

break hia heart. No, Dean—I mean to call 
; you Dean in fatara—you must not troubis 
Bie Lionel with this miserable business.” 

*' And my wife? " 

‘* Winifred loves you dearly.” 

‘Do you think she will take my word? 
Do you advise me to go down to Walden Court 
and try?" 

‘* Yes," said the old lady, very gravely, ‘‘I 
do; bat I beg you to be gentle with her. She 
has no mother, poor child. She has been 
spoils from her cradle, and I do believe it is 
her very love for you that will make her so 
hard to convince.” 

Dasn sighed. 

‘* Tas greatest enemy I have in the world 
| could only demand proofs of my innocence. 
| Sarely the wife who professes to love me 
might have some faith ia my word.” 

Bat when Dean Charteris went down to 
Walden OCoart hia wife positively refased to 
see him. 

R< peated letters at last wrang & reply from 
her. She would never return to Dear uaiil 
he had proved to her the letters bearing hia 
signature were a forgery. 

He need have no fear of her taking the world 
j into their confidence. She would tell no one— 
not even her own father—the reason of their 
ruptare. Toe secret had been dragged from her 
in a moment of weakness by Lady Willoughb;, 
but she was on her guard now, and should not 
betray it while she lived. 

‘*She will come to her senses some day,” 
said old Lady Willoughby, when Dzan went 
to tell her of Winifred's ultimatum, ‘' When 
she hears of her father's marriage, and knows 
her stepmother will be paramount at Walden, 
she will be more ready to hear reason.” 

Bat Daan had his pride too, and very tender 
feelings. Bsn were deeply wounded. H: 
directed his lawyer to pay Mrs. Charteris a 
hundred pounds a month, the sum arranged 
in the marriage settlement as her own pin 











“You know that I am rish,” said Mr. | 








money. And then he took up the thread of 
his life again in Hatherley Gardens, jast as 
though he were still a bachelor, and that brie? 
happy courtship had never been. 





CHAPTER IVY, 


It was summer time, and in the beantifai 
gardens of Walden Coart walked Winifred 
Charteris with a cloud ou her fair young face, 
and tear stains on her velvet cheeks. It waa 
six months since her wedding-day, though it 
seemed to her more like six years, for poor 
Winnie had come on evil days, and after being 
petted and spoilt all her life, found herself 
slighted and put upon by the new mistress of 
the Oourt, till she longed to go away any: 
where so as to be free from her stepmothers 
sharp tongue and bitter eneera. 

Bat to go away was not easy. Although a 
married woman, Winifred was still a minor, 
and Dean Charteris had made it a condition in 
hia letter to her father that she should resiie 
at Waiden Court, or wherever else the Colonel 
happened to make hia home, He would have 
objected intensely to her starting an estab 
lishment of her own ; besides, poor child, she 
had not the means. 

Mra. Munro, who was not at all averse to 
wounding her stepchild in every possible way, 
had declared it was hard on them they should 
have to support Mrs. Charteris, while her 
hasband rolled in money, and the Colonel had 
lost half his income when Winifred received 
her mother’s fortune, the least the millionaire 
could do, since he and his wife were determined 
to live apart, was to provide for her support. 

Poor Winnie, who would gladly have lefi 
Dean's monthly cheque ustouched, was con- 
strained to defend her husband by telling of 
-hia liberality, and her own dislike to use hia 
money. 

“You need not use it," was Mes. Manro’s 
reply, “is can be paid to your father, and he 
will supply you with all you need.” An 
arrangement which, being carried oat, lefs 
Wiaifred often without a shilling in her pookes. 

All the old servants had left. Toa new 
ones chosen by Mrs. Manro looked on her atep- 
daughter as a poor relation of their mistress, 
and taking their cue from the latter, they paid 
scant attention to Winifred, and threa months 
after her father's wife ‘came home," hia 
daughier asked herself wheiha: it would not 
be better to leave the Court and try to carn 
her own living. ; 

Bast the want of ready money had pre- 
vented her taking any decisive step, and 60 
the weeks rolled on until the month of roses 
came, and found poor Winifred about as 
miserable as any girl of twenty could possibly 


O! her huaband she had heard nothing since 
her fiaal refusal to see him and listen to his 
explanation. 1890 aad begun without him; it 
seemed #00 probable that not only this year 
bat all the years of her life would end without 
him, Tae one link with her past happy days 
was Lady Willoughby. The old lady wrote 
to Wianie from time to time, bus when the 
girl. wife ventured to proffer a visit to the 
pleasant house in Oadogan-place she met with 
no encouragement. 

“TI shall always feel an interest in you, 
Winifred,’ wrote Lady Wiiloughby, ‘bat it 
would never do for you to come to me, Your 
husband is one of my most freqrent guests, 
and I do not feel disposed to forbid him my 
house even fora time, Soas I hear your oné 
prayer is that you may never meet him, Iam 
obliged to decline your offer of » visit." 

Is seemed to Winifred, as she paced ap and 
down the shrabbery on this Jane day, that 
her whole life was an unutterable failare. She 
might have fifty years more to live. Must 
she spend them here in the house which bad 
become to her a kind of prison, with Mrs 
Monro for a gacler? 

Her father, who had once seemed were 
up in her, was now completely under his 
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wife’s inflaence. He saw everything with 
Brenda’s eyes, and had neither time nor 
affection left to spare for his daughter. 

Very sad were Winifred’s thoughts. She 
was quite alone. Colonel and Mrs. Munro 
had gone over to a garden party at Audley, 
and Mrs Dean Oharteris had not even been 
invited to sccompany them; for Lady Fortes- 
ove, though she had the reputation of being 
rather fast, was devoted to her husband, and 
had taken a very harsh view of Winnie’s con- 
cuct. 

Alas! Dean had been unable to preserve his 
seoret entirely. No one knew that Winifred 
bad ran away from him without a word of 
farewell on his wedding-day, bat everyone 
was aware there was some serious cause of 
diesension between the young couple, and 
apparently no hope of a reconciliation. 

There were footsteps on the grass behind 
her. Winifred turned round listlessly, and saw 
. face she had seen last upon her wedding- 

By. 

Sir Lionel Charteris had taken a great 
fanoy to his brother's choice, and Winnie bad 
lixed him the best of her husband's relations, 

As she recognised the Baron's grave, kind 
face she knew two things. No light cause had 
brooght Sir Lionel to Walden Court, and, in 
spite of all that had happened, she loved Dean 
atill or her heart would not have ached s0 
terribly with the fear that his brother had 
brov ght ill news of him. 

Most of Dean’s family had taken a very 
hard view of Winifred’s conduct. Sir Lionel 
had never done so. From the first he felt 
there was a mystery. All he said when 
questioned on the subject was that when two 
people loved each other so sincerely he could 
= believe a reconciliation would not come in 

me. 

Yo brother of her own could have taken 
Widnie's hand more kindly, no brother of her 
own could have asked with more regret, — 

‘What bave you been doing to yourself, 
my child? You are worn almost to a shadow.” 

Winnie turned to him with a sob. 

‘Don't talk of me, Sir Lionel, What is 
the matter with Dean? Do you think I 
can’t guess you have brought me bad news of 

‘ him?” 

* He ie very ill.” 

“He is dying,” said Winnie, passionately, 
“and you have come to break the news to 
me." 

“ He is very ill,” said Lal, with a break in 
bis kind voice; ‘‘ but I hope it ia not so bad as 
that. I have come here to day, Winnie, to ask 
if you will go and see him?” 

‘* I—he won't oare to see me.” 

‘* My dear child, I am nearly twice your age, 
60 I may talk to you a little as though you 
were my sister. I don’s know, and I won't 
ask, what parted you and Dean; but this mach 
you mast surely know, he never loved anyone, 
he never thought of loving anyone, until he 
met you!” 

Winifred started. 

“I will tell you why we parted,” she said, 
pacsionately, ‘‘ because he had been engaged 
for five years to another woman, and only 
jilted her three months before he proposed to 
me. He wrote to her he might marry for the 
sake of hia name, bat he should never love 
again, the thought of her would prevent his 
ever caring for his wife!" 

“ Winifred,” came from Sir Lionel’s white 
lips, * who told you this?” 

"No one. The woman wrote to me, and 
sent me hia lettere. I received them on my 
wedding-day, before I had been a wife four 
hours!” 

Sir Lionel took both the little hands in his, 
and held them firmly, 

‘' Dean is very ill,” he said, gently, ‘so ili 
that the doctors aay unless he begins to mend 
£00n they muat give up all hope. He bas had 
& bad attack of fever, and now he seems to 
have no strength to rally. I believe myzelf 
he has no wish to live. Winnie, will you go 

to him? Will you fet bim see your love bas 


never failed him though your faith may have 
been shaken?” 

Winifred lifted her brown eyes to Sir 
Lionel's face. 

‘* Does he want me?” 

“TI believe, child, it is only the ‘ wanting 
you’ that has broken down his health and 
strength. Winnie, I can give you proof this 
very moment, if you like, Dean never wrote 
thoge letters; but, dear, he would value your 
return so much more if you went without 
proof—just because you loved him.” 

“Twill gol" She was trembling terribly, 
and he drew her little hand through his arm. 
“Sir Lionel, must I meet them all? Your 
mother and sisters, I mean, and won't they be 
angry ? 

‘My mother and sisters are abroad,”’ he 
answered, pleasantly, ‘Dean is staying at 
Lady Willoughby’s, and she knew I was 
coming.” 

In half-an-hour they had started. As they 
drove towards Kesterton, Winifred said, 
slowly,— 

* Papa and my step-mother are out. I sup- 
pose you knew he had married again, Sir 


Lionel?” 

“T heard of it. I —_ she is kind to you.” 

" Bhe hates me; but I think I would rather 
that than for her to like me. She is very 
beantifal and fascinating, Sir Lionel, but I 
am afraid of her.” 

“She was always fascinating,” said Lal, 
slowly, “even from a child.” 

* Then you know her?” 

‘Did Dean never tell you? She was our 

2ctor’s daughter. She used to be almost like 
a child of the house, and for many years I 
hoped she would be my wile!” 

* Forgive me,” said Winnie, quickly, “I 
fear I must have hurt you, bat-——” 

“T am cured now,” he said, slowly, ‘my 
idol has been stripped of her halo, and shown 
me in her trae colours ; only, just because for 
all those years I loved her, I shall never cease 
to feel an interest in her.” 


And still no suspicion of the truth came to; 


Mre. Dean Charteris. 

‘ Well,” was Lady Willoughby’s greeting, 
‘IT never expected to see you; but you are 
welcome. 
the white, thin face, ‘‘ what have they been 
doing to you?” 

When she had made some attempt at dinner 
they took her upstsira to see her husband. 


Lal held open the door for her, bat she went | 


in alone, 

Dean, rousing from a fiifal d¢ze, caw her 
sitting by hie side, the last rays of the setting 
sun falling on her bright brown hair. 

‘* Winifred, have you come back to me?” 

The girl-wife knelé down beside him, her 
tears rained down upon his hand, 

‘* Dean, I think my heart's jas been break- 
ing all these weary months !” 

*And mine has ached for you; but, 
Winnie, I can’t give you that proof you asked 
for even now, I could not give it, dear, with- 
out causing great pain to dear old Lal.” 

Winnie cat down beside him with her hand 
in his, and whiepered she did not want any 
proof, 

The doctors found a marked improvement 


Wby, child,” as she osught sight of ; 


“I don’é want any proof, Lal. I am con- 
tent to believe Dean and you. I fee! ashamed 
when I think of all my doubts,” 

Sir Lionel smiled at her very kindly. 

‘TI would rather tell you. D an refased the 
proof you seked because he did not wish to pain 


‘me; for Winifred, I wrote those letters!” 


oe You ? ” 

‘Even 80; Dean's writing now is the fac- 
simile of what mine was asa very young man, 
say nine years ago. It is nearly ten since I 
wrote those letters. I never dreamed of the 
cruel use to which they might be put. I can 
see itallnow. By altering the date, by twist. 
ing my sorawling L. into D, and addin 
three letters, she would easily make those of 
rhapsodies of mine sppear to have been 
written by my brother.” 

* Bat——” 

“My dear little sister, The moment you 
quoted from that Jane letter I knew the 
truth. I recognised my own pleadings, you 
ree,” and there came something like a sob 
into the strong man’s voice; “it was jast 
before Brenda broke off our engagement, and 
that was the Ines letter I ever sent her.” 

* + * 


‘‘Can you ever forgive me, Dean?’’ asked 
Winifred an hcur later of her husband, after 
she had sobbed out the atory. 

*' Sweetheart,” said Dean Charteris, fondly, 
‘there must be no such word as forgiveness 
between yousnd me. Let us agree to forget 
ail these lonely months, and begin again. 
This is our real wedding-day, Winifred, and 
our stay at Eastbourne will be the honey- 
moon.” 

“ Dean,” sain his wife, suddenly. 
never spesk to her sgain! ” 

‘Whom, dear?” 

“Mra, Manro! Even for pspa’s aske I oan 
never be friends wish her again. When I 
think of how she plotted my misery, and how 
she watched me day after day, well nigh 
breaking my heart, knowing all the while it 
was her treachery which had parted us, I feeb 
almoat a8 though I must denounce ber to papa.’’ 

** You mustn't do that, dear, for the Colonel's 
sake, His marrisge isa bad business at the 
best, don’t make it worse.” 

Bat though a bad baeiness, it was nota long 
;one, Perhaps old Lady Willoughby was right 

when she said her kinsman had no constitu- 
, sion; perhaps Colonel Munro had been im- 
: prudent in trying to give his young wife plea- 
‘sure, After joining in a boating excursion he 
took a cold which settled on hia chest, and he 


“T oan 








' 
Court, 
Mrs. Manro found herself in evil plight. 
The Oolonel had spent morey like water since 
, his marriage, chiefly to please his bride, His 
| Savings were completely exhausted. The 
| estate and income were atrictiy entailed. 
Brenda, Munro would have been left utterly 
‘penniless but for the generosity of those 
‘whose happinesa she had done her best to 
j Wreck, Dean Charteris ¢ffered to allow ber 
& thousand s-year, provided she resided 
, abroad; and as she had spent the whole of her 
own fortune before her marriage, Brenda 
was cbliged to close with his generous « ffer, 
; though she seemed not in the least grateful, 


| died just # month after his daughter left the. 





in their patient the next day, and began to; Mr. and Mrs, Charteria live chiefly at 
talk of change of air, and it was rettled that , Walden Oourt, and there, no longer ago than 
Sir Lionel shou'd go down to Eastbourne and | last summer their first child was born. 
engage a suitable furnished house, and as small morsel of humanity to whom Lady 
soon ss Dean was strong enough to travel he ; Willoughby and his unole Lal stood sponsors, 
and Winnie should take possession of it,; and who rejoices in the lengthy titles of 
everyone assuming that young Mrs. Char- | Lionel Willoughby Munro, 
teris intended to devote hereelftoherhusband| Lady Obarteris sand the girla forgave 
now, and not even a question being asked | Winifred when they saw how perfectly happy 
about her returning to Walden C: urt. she made her husband. Hogh and his jovial 
The day before they were to start for East- | widow are very fend of her; bat Mrs, Desn’s 
bourne, when Winnie had been in Cadogan | favourite in her husband's family is his elcest 
Place a week, Sir Lionel asked her to go for a; brother. Not because he is devoted to her 
walk with him, and led the way to @ retired | little boy, who will probably be his heir, but 
part of Kensington Gardens, whers they were ; because it was his hand which led her back to 
quite alone ; there he found her a seat beneath | bappineas, and fetched her kome to the 
& Spreading tree, and said, simply, — | husband she left through ® ornel mistake on 
“I want to give you the proof ! promised, | his Wrppine Pav. 
Winifred.” i ‘THE END.] 
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AN EVIL DEED. 


a ae 
OBAPTER XX. 
FATHER AND SON, 


Ms Bovveste errived home just in time 
for supper, » shade more guabarat, in the bes: 
cf-epirite, and—to Gay's intense relief—not 
quite so. eager on the subjcos-of haunting down 

ene Murderer. 

“Splendid time; my boy!” he oried,:attack- 
ing the ‘tempsing-looking pie whieh Mre. 
D.idge’ had “placed: before him, ‘! Enjoyed 
xoyself immensely 1" 

‘And old Peveril?” asked Gay, who ‘was 
hovering round him reatlessly, too-exoited to 
git down, “ wasihe content?" 

''ne father’s bappy face clouded a little. 

‘No, poor old chap! He waz glad-to be 
there, of sonrss; bas I think the signt of his 
pretty niesss—one of them jast:the age of hig 
Own'inss ohit¢—saddened him dreadfully.” 

* Poorold chap!” ejaculated Gay, sofsly. 

“Ay, bhs’s very lonely. Wants a daughter 
88 mosh ae—well;:as mach as I do,"’ remarked 
Mr Bonverie, iodking up wistfully av bis son's 
Landsome face. 

Gay. leughed in a forced manner, and turned 
wway. 

‘*T say," remonetrated bis father, ‘‘ain’t 
you going to join me?” 

*T—I’'m nos kongry,” gaid Gay, hastily; 
bat coming back to the tabic and dropping 
into & esat opgosite his father. 

“Tired yourself ous with fishing, eh?” 


remarked bis nnsuspeoting father, hia eyes | 


bent on his plate 

‘‘ No-o,” heaitatingly, and with an ingenucus 
biueh, * T—T sprained my anble.”’ 

“No. by Jove! did you?” cried Bouverie, 
Pitviogly. ** How borridly annoying!” 

Gay reddened a little more. 

** I—T rather liked it,” he said, slowly. 

Liked it! Liked m oeprainsd ankle!” 

eohoed hie futher, looking up in some alarm 
—eorely eolisade bad effected the boy e brain ! 

* Yeo " answered Gay, desperately, planging 
headiong into the telling of his precious secre, 
“IT did; becenee, father, it was the means of 


meking me acquainted wish the loveliest, | 


isirest, sweetess girl in all the world! ”’ 
ir Bonveris sprang up and strode over to 
the excttéd. young man. 

“In love?” he queried, breathisesly, plac- 
ing @ great osressing hand on his shoulder. 

* Yeo, father,” bravely, “fasnome deep” 

** Bravo |"’ ehonted Bsuverie, his face beam- 
ing. * Toigis grand news! You have fitted 
my hears wish delight,” 

‘Bot I have not told you who che ie, or 
apvthing about her,” put in Gay, nervouely. 
* Yon might not like her.” 

* Not tke her!” diedainfaily. “ Don’s I 
Slways like what you like?" 

Guy emitled at the indignant words, and 
pled his father down beside him. 


| 
Light yonr_pips,”’ he said, eagerly, ‘‘ and 


les me sell you alt-abons is.”’ 

Bouverie was enly too willing. 

‘Fire away!" he seid, turning his beam. 
ing syeson the young man’s flashed face, and 
puffing sway a3 his great pipe 

Av Geya.tale was told, he grew very 
interested; in his eagerness, forgetting wis 
pipe, and.Jsaniog bis chin on his hand while 
be crank in every word. 

* Poor Kittle girl!” he said, softly, when 
Guy stopped, “Ham! they're a queer los at 
that bouss ”’ 

‘* Not Barbara,” began Gay, indiguantiy. 

“No, no! the men, I mean; and that 
devilish woman, and the poor, mad, mute 
mife’’ 

* Bat abs is nos Barbara's mosker, father!” 
bores out Gay. 

Phe. older myn shook his head doabsfally, 

‘Bho told she child thas, iad. -Is may be 
$be form her madness takes to repudiate her 


obild—tia often so-im. cases. of mental aber- 
ration,’ 

‘| Bad, sir, the man ie sucka sneaking-look- 
ing oad! If you once saw bim beside Barbara, 
you would scorn theddea,ot.him being her 
father.” 

Bonvaerie nodded shonghifally. 

‘* Perhaps. s0—it may be asyou.day ;. but 
j we Shall fiad.it bard to prove. with such a 
; Man againet.us,” 

‘* He may consent when L propose for-her," 
ssid Gay,.though, ,ag the. spoke,.be: felt how 
hopeless was tbe. prospeot. 

* Ay, he may,’ cried. Bouvaria,« cheerily ; 
‘tutewe should be, prepared for. a little diffi- 
culty. You eee, even_ib he.ia:not ber father, 
he may be deeply interested in keeping her 
under his.control, .Snemay.be some. wealthy 
anne and he -her sole. guardian, forall we 

ow.”’ 

*Oonfound him!” exeleimed Gay, im- 
petuonusly, atarsing up, and pacing: the room, 
while his fasher. eat. and watched him with 
dsep interests. ‘You'll come with me -to- 
morrow, dad?’ cried Gay, presently, stopping 
before she. older man, &, pleading expression 
in his dark eyes, 

** To.bs.sare! ’’ promptly. . ‘' What. d’you 
take me for? Why, Im dying to see the 
peesty child! Bat: shall we?—if that old 
deagon hagher locked up." 

‘We'll try, any way,” said Gay, a deter- 
mined expression on hig handsome face, 

* What on earth did the. old cad lock her 
up for?” asked Boauverie, indignantly, his 
chivalrous netare ali-afire at such treatment 
of she girl thas bis boy Joved. 

Gay bluabed. 

© She went for a drive the day after my 
accident. and the mao—a nice old chap— 
broughs ber past here,"’ he said, dreamily, and 
then. wae silent, 
| “ Ea,.yes?'’ vemtared hia father, his eyes 
| twiokling 








“[ waa chained ¢o thasafa that day, 
| never dreaming what happiness was .in 
sterefor me ‘The man told her I livedhere, 
ard she—the innocent, careless, onworldly 
child—ren in to sea how I was and cheer me 
up Oa, father! how I enjoyed that hour or 
twol” 

“I koow," caid Bouverie, gently, ‘And 
then?” 

“Well, they were waiting for ber when she 
got home, distened to her innocent tale, and 
then bared-o08 withastorm of abuse making 
the child miserable, and frightfally ashamed 
of what ehe had done. Hs—sbe man who calla 
himself her father—oreered her to her room, 
Toere she stays anvil bis retnro from London, 
only coming out for afew minntesatstime,”’ 

“ Bicsa her for coming to eee you ! "cried 
hie fasher—"' she dazliog obild | Did you see 
her yesterday ?”’ 

* Yea, for afew minates, .It.was then that 
she told. ms of her interview with tho invalid. 
Oa! ’’—passionately—‘! the-poor chiid is 80 
happy in the belief shat be is nos her father, 
for she hates him !”’ 

**Aod no wonder! Well, we'll.do onr best 
to get her away from there, You. shall ask 
properly first; and if he refoeas, why’ — 
bis eyes twinkling—"' we must rin away With 
her!”’ 

Gay laughed .gaily. 

* Wish you to help.me,dad, I oan’t fail,” 
| Does the little thing like you, led?" asked 
', Bouverie, after a. bit, rousing-bfmeeif from-a 
Suatyeone contemplation of Guy’s bappy 

ace,” J 

‘*T ean’t quite.say, bat I think.s0,’ was 
the modest answer, ‘'She teases mie, and 
pretends-to be firmand cold ; but something I 
discovered yesterday sold me that ber thoughta 
wers with me sometimes,”’ 

“* What was is? " eaxerly, , 

“ Why, she cropped this as she was ronning 
away from me,” holding out the epirited li:tle 
sketch of himeelf. 

‘By Jove, that’s good |” oried. Bouverie. 
“The little witch | Did you thank ker for it, 
lad ?"’ slyly. 








‘* Well, I. kieved ber!” oried Gay, naively, 

‘' Bame thing,” was-the quick retort. “Ana 
haven't you managéd with your quick penoii 
to draw. her face?"’ 

Gay langhed, and slowly drew another paper 
fzom-hia pocket. 

“T tried,”‘he said, hesitating; ‘bot’— 
jealensly—“ it.don’t do her jastioe, father!" 

*' Jastioe or not, il’s. a Jovely face!” cried 
Boaverie, leckipg admiringly as the, beautital 
delioste sketch. 

Then a pozzled expression came into bis 


-8y es. 

What's the-matier?”’ asked Guy. 

“Why, Ioan't for the life of we think wiere 
I've seen that face before!” 

‘* There couldn't’ be “such another lovely 
face!” oried° Guy, with all a‘ foolish’ lover's 
fond inconsistency. 

‘‘ Yes, lad, there mipht—her “mother!” 
quietly answered ‘hig father, 

Guy started. 

“ Can't you remembor ?” he vald;eagerly. 

‘*No; for the life of me, Ican’t!"’ 

* No news of ourbrilliant detective?" ha 
said a little later as they parted for the nigh. 

“No;” qpswered Guy, incifferentiy. “1 
expect the man’s dead that he's looking 
for. If I were’ you,’ father, I'dgive up the 
bunt.” 

“ Well, perbaps I will now," was the slow 
rejoinder. ‘ Peveril will-be back in a few 
dsys—I'li hear what he eays.”’ 

“Dear old fellow,’’ murmured ‘Guy, “I 
wonder what he'll think of Barbara?” 

“Goto bed,” laughed’ bis father, with + 
plesved laugh, pushing him away, ‘* You'va 
got the fever badly |” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A FALSE Movg. 


Tuuy started next °omorning, as econ a3 
breuktast was over, to walk so: Mes Giaisier s 
gloomy abode. 

With morning bad come : renewed . con. 
fidence ; thoir.bopes bad risen highend they 
were both inspired with the: belief: shat their 
wiseton would ‘be succesefal 

*Whioh I do firmly believe, Sally, that 
they're off to ses after my aweet Misa Bar- 
b'ra, ' cried Mrs. Doidge, excitedly, as she and 
the stous:hand-maid gezsd after she swo tail 
muaoular figures. 

“No!” ejacalated Sally, with -awe,—" to 
propoge, ma'am ?" 

* L-pelieve so! Bai,” witha. coelanckoly 
shake of the head, “that: maaty ‘wretoh wil! 
never consent; he'd ‘ate that- sweet lamb xo 
be 'sppy 1" 

“On, Mea. Doidge!” cried Sally, rap- 
torously, ‘'s’pose Mr. Gay gets: her, what a 
beautiful mistress she'li make!” 

‘\ Yes ; and won’? them«two gentlemen joc! 
worship the..ground she treats on! Weii, 
poor lamb, she sacly needs someone tobi 


fond of her; it's littie pewing»she've had up 


%o ‘ 

‘ti'd-bstter ask to.sce the child herself,.ci:, 
iad?’’ said Bouverie,.aa they neared ths 
tamble-down old gate and Gay wae-poiating 


_outto. bim the chimneys in the distance, 


‘\ Yes, do!” . anawered Gay; ‘“shodgh,” 
gloomily, ‘“‘ I'm eure we shan't see. ber.”’ 
His father glanoed at. him,..and. guessed, 25 


she watched the serious face, «shat.:his. good 


Bpirits were rapidly desersing him » guessed 


-tbhat e hepeless fit was coming over. bim 


** Don’t lose bears, lad | * nevoried, chearily. 
‘| Do wa. go imhsre?" aa Gov.paused by the 
little gate and laid his bana on is. 

‘-No,” flashing. botly, ‘this ia, a ~side- 
entrance. “I—I only wanted so. show you 
the placa where first I eaw ber. She was 
sitting on this gate; the golden .soniigh* 
shining tenderly down on her bright curls and 
Bweet, surprised face. Pebaw!” suddenly 
noticing the- twinkling in: his father’s eyes, 
‘* 1 ve-got the fover badly—as. you say.” 

“And I'm glad of is, my boy!” said 
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Bouverie, emphatically. ‘ Woon a man falls 
in love, I like nim to do it with ail his hears,” 
Gay looked pleased at the hagey, warmly- 
spoken words. He put out skis band and 
clasped the.elder man’s in a fi " 
“ Thank you,” he said, simply, ‘* Here we 
are, Dad! — is the Lag eral 


** Ab, \ we must jie -sensible 
Sadhana, I ne Ss ay Baaverie.. 
“Ug bowkat. anger jplace! if 
— Shink the» ‘woebyapeniona gotris 
cheap.” J 

Tae lodge Keppemeame outiin wenewer 
vigorous ceppiag. ee 
opm a musquanden oe = anmemeapia 
of head, 

cant Sheen ge mae a 
Bonvarie,.as. the n- 
ings 

“No, siz = he’a-in Laonemyst,” 

ous Miss: Giaister, then then ? *wenton Bourstic, 
90) ye 


her Pineaftraid."’ 


“ Beg pardon; sir,” calledoabthemean, ran- 
ning -afeersthem., ‘' Be -you'fniewds 0’ sMias 
Barb'raa?"’ 

There .wasesoh- en anxioug look-ofhenest 
ingairy. id his egesthat Bouveric.anewored.at 
once, — 

Hn, a lie 

“Img tkat,’-said men, emphati- 
cally, ‘‘ sho-needa friendabéaly.” 

‘* What | are easy dil-tecmning shor?’ sasked: 
Guy, hastily, hithearhbeatng y: 

* Well not -exaatly that,:sir; bat shat 
woman's ® very. devil ;-and: the-master’s no 
better. He's comivg home to-night, Basiy 
Says. ” 

* Toank you!"’ oried Gay, quiokly, seizing 
the menu's rough hand, end siting is 
heartily. ‘We shall look afser your young 
Mistress to the bes) of our ability,” added 
Bouverie, beaming at him, and elippiag come- 
thing inie his Baud, “ We-are gowg now,to 
try and ses her.” 

“ Qh insir, Li Bape: you .will,”. was .watied 
alter them,oas they walked quiosly up-the 
Venus, 

Bessy :oganed, ths deor to.shem, and looked 
8 amezed ag shetodgeskeoper- at, the sighs of 
them; shonga her psaiidfeasures relapeed into 
aaubeines Bex, eyes teated-on) Gay's ,eager 


“Misa, Glaister, sir !’’. she, echoed, -when 
Boaverie had.asked for the.girl, * Licon's just 
sighsly know, but F'llseo,; it, you'll come this 
Way.” 

Bhe ushered ‘them «into «Mr. Gisiater’s 
gloomy. kitde stady, asd, ander the pretence of 
pulling up the blied, mapaged.to aater.a few 
aurried syords to Gay. 

“” Soo's.in a artai semper thieampraicg; sir, 
atter-sue.dpink yesterday ! Misa Bard ra’a not 
been ont, and I dom‘eshink ane ikdeher!” 


Gayisface fail. 
« Nevers mind,” eaveomel Bauvanie, slip- 
-piny » piece of.gold,.imsa her hand, ‘go and 


give my maeseege, thera & good girl." 

* You, sir,’) anecpaid, sdsepping .& delighted 
ourtsey. ‘' Please, sir, L'ibdoall I ean. so relp, 
for L.jast love, Misa Barb're,and, lyase ber!" 
jerking her shageb-aver ber ehonider. 

‘* Hagethe: ome, back? '’ : asked 
Gay, hastily, ae she opened the door, 

“No, sir. Ambrcosa is away yet. I don’t 
know what the masser'li. bave to say to him!” 

* Pity thas,” marmured Guy to bia father, 
when Bassy aad dparried . away. “ He:conld 
‘have beipedigs,: mene.” 

Bouvarie nodded :and walked: aver to'.the 
Window. whers:be teed gasivg: out of »the 
Prin; getden,  & «Giscentented slook on ; his 
hindly fane. 

‘“Wieh, we; eauld carry: off: the.child.and out 
the wbole concern, Gay |” he aried, eaddenly 
tarning round. 

” Blaeh |": acnetered Gey,'“‘that syoman is 
eomiag!’’ 
inane voice was heard ousaide;. then ahe 


1 


4 
“ Ay; ahe'aup, yonder ;hbat: ‘you'll-menessee 
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door was flung open, and @ hard-faced, sively- 
eyed woman hastily entered and stood glaring 
at them, 

** Uaterly unscraputous, stop at nothiog 
when. reused,” was Bouverie's mental verdion 
whila:he advanced so meet her. 

‘Mfr. Giaister ia from home," she said at 
Oncedmbharsh tones, ‘ Betty should not have 
-@dmitied, you,” 

“Batwa wish to see Miss. Glaiater,” said 


Baaveria,. politely, “My sen wishes to tell 


6 ng. 
‘* Tenpassinie |" ahs said, coldly, folding her 


parms-andshooting a furious glance at Gay, 


“(Miss Glasser eees no one when her fasher 


| Pismeway.” 


“You have locked her up!’ barat out rash 
Gay io haughty, angey tones; and Mr. 
+ egreny shook his head as he listensd, for-he 

elt that the impetuous: puns man-was: going 
re wrong waey-to.work, ‘!Hew.dare.you do 


“Aad bow dare you meddle in what don't 
seancern.yon ? '’. revorted-she, bitterly. .‘* Mies 
} Gisister is icoked up by commandsof ber 


ths is my basiness !"’ flashed ous Gay, bis 
s t- whites beatmow. ‘I lovavher with 
heart, and wish-to meke henry wife 


willhbays ma.” 

on Paew i’ 
‘the ating the pace!" and thrus 
da “his ypeakets, waiting oariously «for she 
-aasenished woman to speak. 

‘\Tadeed!" she said, isily, ‘I’m afraid 
yon'lebe disappoiated,-then. However, Mr 
Ginister-wili*ba.at home to-morrow. and bs 
Withanewer you, though I.daressy you know 
mail seat he will say, for I'm sare Miss 
Barbara mast have told you that she oan 
never merzy, owing to her mother’s «ff cred 
condition,” 

Thera was bitterest venom in every word, 
and Gay, dreadfally enraged a% ber covery 
ingolencs, rushed forward; but Bouverte, 
fearing what ncxt be might. sey, stepped 
suddenly on «his,foot, a ,forcibie pins mat 
effactaaily -palled Gay up short, bringing all 
-a% onee Defore hia miad’s,eyet$ne mad way in 
-which be was easing. 

‘We will come to-morsow. and.seo..Mr, 
Glaiater,” said hia fasher, -hangntily ;.end, 
muca to Mrs. Bartram'e astonishment. walked 
cas of the room, followed slowly by hig augry 
#00. 

“Mr, Giaiater will bein /at_eleyen,’’ she 
allied ons etter, soem in sneeriog tanes, stamp- 
Jaog;her foot, and shaking her fist at them 
28 ehe;saw.ahey prid no. asteasion, to Jer -re- 
mpark. 

*» Dan’t .you. think we copid bave done 
more.?’)gaid Gay, a8 once, more they stood 
on the moor. 

“ No," deaiaively. ‘‘Taa more. you anger 
that woman the nastier she'll be to the, poor 
lissle thing. To-morrodw.we will pat your fate 
to the touch with the man. “If he refuse, we 
know then how to act.” 

“ My poor little sweetheart!” oried Gay, 
clenching his bande: as thsy walked.rapidiy | 
away. ‘And I may not,seo her sill to-mor- 
row! Ah!" suddenty,,as they neared the | 
pide gate, ** there’ 6 Betty!” 

‘*Piease cir,” gasped Betty, “I haven't a | 
minute $q spare, that old o4t'll miss me; bat 
I-mmgs tli you something: While she ‘were 
with you IT les’ Misa Barbara #now-yeu was 
here. ‘Qh, “Betsy 1'- ories ~ehe shrowgh the 
keyhole, 
So f just told her-to keep up her -epirits—for 
she’s dreadful low this merning cause Mra, 
Barsram'sa in sucha nasty4emper—and p'zap», 
who knows? she’d.#¢ee «you nome time tc- 
da: 
Babhowt” pried Gay, cegerly, impressed | 
by Bessy’ a significant looks, 

‘Way thiaway, sir.  Bhewita always with 
poor-mistress imshbe evening, and thinks ali's 
eafe so long as Mies Barb'ra’s looked» in, 
Meaterdon't get "ome. till ten 4026.83 how | 


thought Bonveris, «ruefully, 





he's driving irom some 


if-+it’’—hia brave voices faliering—it ehe. 


hrusthis-navde | 


‘Til never ba let out to see them!’ | 


515 


‘ — 


‘‘Aod you s010K we Calo Man+g,s # £@) 
Miss Barbara?” seked Boaverie, charpy, od 
she hegitated, 

*' Yes,eir. Come to this gate at eight—it's 
getting dark then—oreep up the avenne till 
you gst to the verandah, and I'ii be there and 
guide youeround under the young mistreee's 
window. -Bat, oh sir! bse carefal whatever 
you i ” 

ane yes! we'll bo here!” cried Gay, ex- 


Ne hall ran a risk of teiezg taken 
emp.as burglars.” langhed Boaverie ; * Sut wo ii 
)Ohance that, Betty. C:me, let's epend the 
tame in Tavisteok, and resurn.a} the apgvinted 


“You'll sbe .awial carefal, sir?” pleaded 


Ve 
“Trashua!" Gay called ont. ‘‘ Look out 


for us by the verandah at eights !”’ 





OBAPTER XXII. 
THE OLD \WHBELBABROW, 


/¥r-avas bus dusk when the swo spamerios 
bwesgened. A sols, oloss evening witha fsi- 
pewepician of thuader in-she.eniéry air ; Jib ’ 
penough, even at eight, to make, she: tesk ot 
gaining the house. apobserved a tiohidal. p< x- 
formance. 

“In for a siorm: to-night, I think,”  whi:- 
ppexed Bouverie, following hia eager con, 
Gautiously up the gloomy, irregular path, 
Treading cotsiy they reached the o14 verandah, 
and pesrsd round for Betty’a substantial 
fizore, 

** Fsiled us!” muttered Guy, desperate} 7. 

* More likely the old woman saspeors, sad 
has-Beps,.her in,” pus ia nis fminer, sace'y 
‘* Hsilo! Dip down. Gay! Bormcoae's comin | 
“Ha the-worthy Besty 1" 

He was thorooghly enjoying the Hoiia 
actventare; there was » eptos of romance #4 
peril in is, shat his tife in Hogland up to pow 
bad) jacked. Gay .smpped forward acd nici 
the eager girl. 

‘All-wighs,-sie Ll”. she whispered “My, 
Barsram'swika the misivoss. Miss, Barbisa's 
in herown,reom. Oneve anise wey.” 

Ta, qposher mintie sre nad lef) sbem.e and. 
ing wndertae girl's window, 1% »was) thrown 
‘wide open, and ¢he-child, with arcs.teided un 
the dedgo, wad gazing wisstmiy ,0us dar Abo 
atill, deavy nighs. 

“Deere, fatner |” whispered Gay,-escsily, 
Jayiny bisihand,on Byagerie’s arm, ‘' do you 
reasber? Ah, my detiiag,,how pile, pic 
looks! Daeyowilt Bill.eer baswoen treat" 

‘*Notdf: we, eau;help is!’ -omes bid fader, 


hotly. ‘*Haith, »my -koy ! -yeu' ve €xuel- 
lent good.taste! .SB2e is incesd w lovely 
chiid |" 











kb hig, excitement -he raieed j his. vaiea, ard 
Barbara, catching the quick worde, atarted 
and ipoked eral bs downto whore they,ptood 
geziogupetber. -A-qoink, warm, diash stole 
| over) the; pale, chittle, face; shen—her whele, 

aad, sonl,;shizating»fer a.loving -q@ord—ehe 

leaned out and amiicc apoa therm aweetly. 
‘Ah, Me, . By naeneie,’ rahe mararared 

reprosohtally to Gay, “;youshould, nut dave 
| come!” 

“+e -oonldn’s okeep «away, Geart’’ paid 
Bouverie, quickly, jamping ou #0,A gabrose’s 
oid wheelbarrow, and noiding ou wereas Band 
tober. He loves you; with all «ia: deere, 
and is miserable when sway fromepear side," 

‘Fasher!” ejsoniased’ Gay from -bebind, 
feartnl of; the zecepticn this ig puisive esaie- 
| ment would mest with, aimoss exycctieg 40 

gee his rash father barted,so: the, geoung aad 
the window shat down. Bast no-wuca awful 
| Shing bappencd. «A sy) hagd was elipped 
iato the greas: brawn pens; .a -#by, ;davely, 
| crimson faca «was beot down, he @hild 
whispered baetfally. id Bouvezis s,ear,— 

*% Does ha. neally, sir?” 

Gay. cnuxhs shove whispered words, gad 
| pulled frantically at his fauner’s cpat: tails ; 
i but Bouverieetced, hie ground. 
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“Wait, lad, wait !’’ he remonstrated. ‘‘ Look 
here, my child,’ he went on, turning his 
bonest beaming face up again, ‘I'm Guy’s 
father, you know, and shall be the happicst 
old man in creation if you'll only give me one 
kiss, and tell me you don’t hate my boy !” 

There was a dead eilence after this heart- 
felt appeal. Guy could hear his own bt art 
thumping heavily. Would the child be 
frightened or angry? he wondered feverishly. 
She was neither. From her sweet, innocent, 
loving heart she just uttered her truest 
thoughts in a faint, shy, trembling whisper. 

‘* I—I don’t hate him,” she murmured, and 
left a tiny kiss on the Australian's honest face. 
Guy's patience was at an end ; Bouverie found 
bimeelf standing on the ground, and his son 
in triumphant possession of the barrow. 

‘Go away, dad !"’ came the imperious com- 

mand. 
Certainly,” responded Bonuverie, cheer- 
fally, tearing himself away reluctantly from 
his glad contemplation of the pretty picture 
formed by the old casement, the lovely, 
blushing child, and the proud-looking, eager- 
faced young man gazing upwards with such 
great love shining in his dark, expressive 
eyes, 

He crept away round a convenient corner, 
laughing softly to himself; and the young 
couple were alone for a time, only the rustling 
trees and a sleepy bird or two witnessing the 

scene, 

Gay reached his hand upwards, and drew 
Barbara’s trembling fingers into his warm 


clasp. 
“You don’t hate me then, darling?” he 
, eagerly. 

*'Oh, no!”’ came the shy answer. “ Bat, 
Mr. Bouverie, will that nice father of yours 
think me very bold for saying so?” 

‘*Barbara!"’ cried Gay, hotly. ‘‘ Why, he 
thinks you're the sweetest darling in all the 
world, and is dying to call you his little 
daughter!” 

*“I—I don’s know,” murmured the child, 


tears in her beautiful eyes. “I think I 
shouldn’t have said it so quickly. But, ob! 
Iam so lonely and frightened ; and when your 
father said that, with hia true, good eyes 
looking right at me, something in my heart 
forced me to speak.” 

The sight of those glistening tears, the 
tremcr in the sweet voice, made Guy des- 
perate, 

‘Look bere,” he cried, stretching up, ‘do 
try to believe that I love you with all my 
heart, child, Often before the dad bas urged 
me to marry ; but until I saw a certain little 
a perched on the top of a gate I never 
heeded him. Now I am anxious to please the 
dear old boy, and get married right off. You 
say you don’t hate me, darling ; won’t you tell 
me that you love me?” 

R. pleading face was too much for the poor 
child. 

“Yes, yes, 1 do!” she cried, impetuously. 
** They say I must never marry, but I do love 
you with all my heart!" 

Another stretch of Guy’s tall figure, a bend 
of the fair, sweet head above him, and their 
hasty betrothal sealed by an earnest, lingering 
kiss, and not even the sleepy birds to twitter 
their disapprova), for they had gone to sleep 
long ago. 

‘‘ Here's your father coming back!"’ whis- 
pered Barbara, suddenly, tearing herself from 
Gauy’s arms so hastily that he stumbled and 
fell off the barrow. 

**Confound the shaky old thing!" was his 
wrathfal comment. 

**Don’t blame the barrow, sir,” cried Bar. 
bara, wickedly, ‘:I was alone in fault.” 

‘ Yee,” he retorted, ‘‘you needn't have 
pushed me away so hastily; the dad don’t 
count.” 

‘* I think he does,” she said, with dignity. 

Mr, Bouverie came up with visible reluct- 
ance, 

“T hate to spoil sport,” he remarked, his 
eyes fixed on Barbara's blushing face, ‘' but 











[YOU HAVE LOCKED MISS GLASSTER UP?” BURST OUT GUY, IN HAUGHTY, ANGRY TONZS.] 


the time's up. If we linger longer, Glaister 
will catch us, m “- 

“ Oh, do go!” cried the child, in distreseed 
tones, ‘he would be so awfolly angry! And, 
a6 it is,” mournfally, ‘1 know he'll never let 
me ”— hesitating, but going on quickly, with & 
charming blash—"' marry Guy.” 

Enraptured at this shy, sweet mention of 
his name, Guy was obliged to mount tbe 
barrow again and spatoh another kiss; Mz. 
Bouverie looking cn with exquisite enjoy ment. 

* He shall consent!” oriea Guy, preently. 

“ And if he’s nasty,” put in Bouveris, 
coolly, ‘we mean to run away with you. 
You don’t mind, dear—eh?”’ 

“No, no!" whispered the girl, defiantly. 
**T bate Mr. Glaieter !’’ . 

“ Well, we shall interview him to morro 
—the old cad!” said Bouverie, energetically ; 
who, though he had never seen Glaister, yet 
hated him cordially already. 4 

** Bo look ont for us to morrow, dearest!’ 
said Guy, drawing the fair face down again. 

“Gay,” said Mr, Bouverie’s warning voice, 
“T give you five minutes; after that, you are 
liable at any moment to be taken up by Mr. 
Glaister as a suspicious character.” 

He pushed Guy aside, sprang op, left a 
hasty, loving kiss on Barbara's lips, and, de- 
scending hastily, vanished once more. 


(To be continued.) 








Tare is an insect found in raw sugar. 
Oat of seventy-two samples of raw sugar 
recently examined in London, sixty-nine con- 
tained “the sugar insect,’’ but the examiner 
found no specimens of that parasite in the 
samples of refined sugar which he viewed. 
The sugar insect is of interest to the physician, 
as it may possibly be that the large numbers 
found in- raw sugar would make it injurious 
to the health of the consumer ; and, moreover, 
there is a skin disease produced by bandling 
unrefined sugar, 
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A LATE ATONEMENT. 
a eee 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Grorcz Monron was one of the first de- 
tectives in London, but there had been a time 
when he was very low down in the rank and 
file of bis profession, and then it bad been 
James Rushton who entrusted him with the 
first case which brought him into notice 
smong his superiors. 

It was Jong ago now, but, unlike most of his 
race, Mr. Morton never forgot the benefit, and 
entertained a grateful recollection of his em- 
ployer, 60 when, at a little after eight, Guy 
da the detective’s house at 








[1 THINK,” SAID DIGBY, “ONE OF US MUST BE MAD. I BAVE NOT THE ELIGHTEST IDEA WHAT YOU ACCUFE ME OF} ”"] 


himeelf by now, he will stay on at Slingham 
and brave it out.” 

The great man carried out his programme 
minutely. He got to Slingham not much after 
eleven o'clock and went straight to she Grey 
Houre. His reception there was the first 
check to his firm conviction that Digby Rush- 
ton was the forger of his kinsman’s name; for 
Mre. Rushton seemed co perfectly at her ease, 
80 entirely convinced of the virtues of ber son, 
tbat Morton felt rather nonplussed. 

‘ If he stole two hundred pounds he must 
have been in difficulties for some time,’ 
mused the detective, ‘‘and the old lady 
evidently suspects nothing. And it’s a strange 
thing she should know nothing of Squire 
Rashton’s illness when his story is tbat he 
sent to ask her son to return to him over ten 
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frank and genvine in the prisoner’s ams ze- 
ment, that the shrewd detective's belief in bis 
guilt wavered. 

‘*T think,” said Digby, slowly, “one of us 
must be mad. I have not the slightest idea 
what you accuse me of, but I should like first 
to say this much, I have a mother who is in 
very delicate health, and if the news of this 
reaches her suddenly it may be her death- 
blow. Is there no place where we can talk 
things over quietly without taking the whole 
parish into our confidence?" 

They bad reached the police station, which 
consisted of a two-roomed cottage. 

“We may as well go in here,” said the 
detective, coldly. ‘Jones can keep guard 
outside while I explain the charge to you.” 

Jones did not enjoy his share of the pro- 


Cameron reache 

Brixton and sent up the Squire's letter by | days ago.” gramme, but it was nevertheless carried out, 

way of introduction, he was not kept waiting Mra. Rushton never dreamed that ber Digby and George Morton entered the Jarge 
affable visitor could be a detective. Mr. Mor- | lbw room which represented the abode of 


lop 

4 ten minutes George Morton came into 
the little parlour, which, considering he had 
been in bed when the young clerk knocked at 
the door, showed a considerable amount of 
activity. 

‘Tell me everything,’ was his command, 
“and don’t flurry yourself, young man. 
Everything depends om accuracy in these 
things. The little details which are forgotten 
if a tale is told in a hurry are often the most 
important links.” 

ay told his story as well as he could, 

‘‘Mr, Rashton means to be at the loss of 
the money,” he concluded, ‘‘ but he has set 
his heart on punishing the offender. I should 
have thought he would want to hush the 
matter up for the sake of his name.” 

‘* He’s angry at being deceived,” returned 
the detective. ‘‘ No one likes being taken in, 
Well, I must Jay the information before a 
magistrate and get a warrant for Digby Rash- 
ton’s spprebension. I oan do that to-day, and 
run down to Slingh:m by an early train on 
Monday. It’s no use to go today. I don’t 


believe he’s there; but if he hasn’s bidden ' 








ton’s story was co plausible. Old Mr. Rush. 
ton had bad a bad accident, and was in 
considerable anxiety. He was commissioned 
to explain things fally to his heir and beg 
— return to ing Digby at once. ; 

“T am expecting Digby every moment,” 
said the widow, cheerfolly. ‘If you will let 
me, I can send a servant to hasten him.” 

But Mr. Morton declared it would give him 
pleasure to walk through the pretty village 
and meet Mr. Rushton himself. Leaving the 
Grey House he called at the police.station, 
and, explaining matters to Constable Jones, 
pressed him into the service. 

Bat though Jones consented to accompany 
Mr, Morton and assiet in the arrest, he gave 
his cpinion pretty freely that it was of no use, 

‘' Mr, Digby’s lived here from a boy,” he 
said, simply, *‘and I never heard no barm of 
him. Folks don’t go wrong all at once, sir, 
I expect you'll find you've made a mistake.” 

They came up with Digby a few hundred 
yards from Malberry Cottage. The arrest 
was made, but George Morton felt by no 
means patisfied, 








There was something 50 i 


law and justice at Slingbsm. The accused 
stood before the wooden table with a strange, 
puzzled expression of countenance; but be 
never flinched from the detective's sorutiny, 
and looked far more like judge than prisoner. 

He listened to the account of Squire Rueh- 
ton’s accident with genuine concern, but when 
he heard of the letter cent to recall him he 
brought down his clenched fist on the table 
with a loud noise. 

‘There's treachery somewhere, Mr. Mor- 
ton,” he said, firmly. ‘I have heard nothing 
from Digby Place since I left on the fourth of 
Jone. I was only remarking to my mother 
to-day that it was strange my cousin had not 
answered one of my letters.” 

“You left Digby Place on the fourth of 
Jane?” 

‘Yes. It was a Thursday, to be particular. 
I slept one night in London and came down 
here the next day. I have been at Slingham 
& fortnight Jast Friday.” 

This did not suit George Morton’s case. 

*‘ The accident took place on Saturday, Jane 
6tb,’’ he eaid, gravely, ‘and from that time 
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Squire Rashton has baen utterly unable to 
ase his right hand, Oosmatuniecating this to 
his bankers he requested them to honour 
sheqaes signed with hia left hand, and. sent 


them a specimen of that signature. Do you | 


follow me?” 

* Perfectly—szo far,"’ 

“In reply they sent down a olerk fo inform 
Mr. Rushton an open cheque of his, dated 
Jane lish, had been presented on the after. 
noon of thatvyday and daly honoured. Some 
suspicion-was aroused by ita not being crossed, 
bat the person who presented it explained he 
War setsigg-out on a foreiga;tonr, and waated 
the money in gold. He »préducedecard case 
well stocked with carda simscribed, ‘ Digby 
Rashton,’ aud he succssdédda convincing the 
bans that all was righs,”’ 

Digby turosd suddenly:geave. Hitherto:-he 
had shown uo sign of anxiety. 

“I did not think I had an evemy in the 
world, but I mass bs mistaken, for no one dat 
an enemy would try to lay such a sin to my 
charge.” 

“* Youspereiet in denping ii?” 

Dig»y-emiled. 

“ My dear sir, denial would bamsclesa, Ioan 
do more. All S!ingham would-come forward 


and+¢ell you I have never left.the village sines , 


I came here on the fifeh.of Jane, while on the 
elevanth I could not have-bsen in London in 
the afternoon, for is was.the day of «she 
@Guandgay School treat, and I distributed -the 
prizes at six o'olook.’ 

George Morton looked bewildersd. Being 
the sacesssfal antagonist, Digby oxald afford 
to bamercifal. 

‘TP eesure you you hava been put on a false 
track from the beginniog. Well leave the 
ynestion of right and wrong ont of it, bur I 
had no motiva for such a crime. Ooly the 
week before I had received three hundred 


pounda—a legacy lefs mea by my godfather, | 


I don't owe sixpenos in the world, and I hava 
a fair income in‘ the present, the estate of 


Digsy Place in the future. Ti's desperate men | 


.-who commit. forgery, neiatdose whoecd fairly 
sproeperone.”’ 

Then the detective pué ont hi#band. 

** E fec} ashamed \of; my auif,’’ he confessed ; 
‘Sbut L.e«me: here conviaced -you ‘were 1a 
Villain. . You: see,:years-ago,-Squire Rashton 
‘Waa a very good friend to ms,and.eo I4ake 
more interest: int hisses ffaire: shen: in those of 

-@n ordinary client. Wiaeo I snoayht of hia 
“being orobhbed by hia own sineman, I ‘felt 
»dndigeant."” j 

Digby lcoked very grave, 

1] am afraid thereds a good deal of causa 
for indigassion,’he.eaid, quietly, “ Of «my 
owe innocence [ can bring: abondant proof, 

nbat.the faci: remaing that .e osael. fraud hag 
been commisted. |The Squire mast-have:been 
deceived 6p seme ane ha trusted, for I-happen 
to koow shut: he keep his oheqae:book lecked 
ap Toe shief ie a member of his ows hoase- 
ihotd.” 

' Mercton- looked fall into the-other'sfaoe. 

** Do you-mean his‘danghser?" 

“What makes you ask?” 

* Oaly; that in caeeo of crime-among the 
‘apper .claeees »we -generally “discover _one 
@trtking -recanmblance ~somewhesre .or other. 
in thie-way or that there is: siwaya a woman 
‘mined apinit:” 

A thaodering knocking at the daorinter- 
Tupted the interview. It-wasthe Vicar of 
Leigham and Ronseld Fenton, 

''Pne news-ot Digby's arrest-bad-spread like 
wildfire, losivg nothicg~in the telling. sill the 
*fepors reavhed the Vicarage thar Mr Rashtan 
Was thut-tp in the police. ssation in-handct ffs, 
and hie two friends bad-come to-demand an 
explanation 

“I sent my. vi’e up to the Grey House,” 
said Charles Belton to, Digby, “ for L feared 
@ny gossip reaching your mojher, ‘Naw, 
what is it?’ 

So the story had to ba gona thraugh again. 
Lha Viesr nod’ Ronald were, more indignant 

for their friead than.be waa for himself, and 





} Mr. Morton came in for a good deal of warm. 
; hearied blame. 

“TI can tessify Mr. Rashton never lefts my 
: grounds from twoo'clock toeight at night on the 
eleventh,” said the Vicar angrily, ‘and if my 
word isn’t eaough, I ean bring all the parish 
to endorse it. Jones,” turning tothe. con- 
stable, ‘‘you mass.beran idiot; goukknow 
perfestly Mr Rashton spent the whole oh shat 
day. at the Vicarage.” 

J _ felt see ive. 

. “It ain’emy +, Rareon,”: he. saidgplain- 
tively. ‘Isa nie,” painting eto%Morton ;"*' I 
told him sethere waan't sactaan, \womap, or 
child ia Shimghau (‘id diskemto-a-wordkagsi net 


Me. ern seer very eer 208s 
Wartaeméquarresiibim. ife dida’t-even: wil 


rac’ whatfor.” 


‘to; 2 i 

I can:easily; acan s@dibi,;-hat:Iceonfess I 
shall beglact it sherclerk admits ibbsarmo re-| 
semblanes:-to> shetshiat, .dt is mevermpleasant 
to have a jdoubis, bat.to possssana double 
given to saph-exploits:as forgeryda terrible. 
Mr. Morton, Iebope yaw will comesand lunch 
| with us, tos@aew youvbear-no maiiee for my 
not being sthewight man,” 

Though +heonsrried? himcelt bravely, Digby. 
waa snfferigg.® real disappointment. \He@tid 
| nos like tecshink bis Kinsman had)beameo 
| ready to BsHieve iil of him ;.and émeeemét-to 
| bim aitogesker an iil omen: that.@bis acoa- 
sation should have been amade onthe very day 
of his engagement. 

Tre Vicar aad hia wife stayed to lanch at 
the Grey House. Digby coolly lets hiaeguests 
: fora few. minates—es. he said, while he broke 
| the newa of his crimes to-his mother—bat 
really he told her something beBdides the detea- 
tive's errand, namely, toast he. nad wooed and 
| won aweet Eify Rasa 
* You wili love her for my sake, won't you 
hmotner? * he pleaded ; * ehe, ia each a lonbly 

litele girl, aud she so needs triende.” 

BawMcs. Rastion:wassmorta!l, She loved 
i iifysag her own prolégée, aad thought her a 
dewtrable, wifefor Ruastd Feaion, bat she did 
y not admit:ker companion was “worthy of ‘her 

only surviving son. 

"On, Digvy 1 And you might have marriéd 
@pyons.”’ 

‘My dear mother, I prefer. somebody." 

“If I had-head a -notion of is F would never 
have hud her’ here. I think she has behaved 
diegracefalty 1" 

“ Mosher!” 

“Well, Digby, I-repeat it. ‘Oh, I'dareaay 
~ she will: tarn- your’ hesrt against-me, and 
make me adonely old woman, bas I will apeak 
pmy mind thie once. ‘Hify’ Ross is not worthy 
of you. A giri who has speat all her tifein a 











/Kenniegvon todging-houe, and neyer.bad a | 


grandmother, is no~fis wife’ for the heie of 
Digby Piace:"’ 


Digby looked sédder_than .when. he. had DP 


been accused of forgery, bat be, never faltered. 

“T love Eify as my own soul, mosber,and 
|, she returne my affession. Noshigg yon. cansay 
|or'do will pars us’ 
| Ont of cpurgs, L know Tm nobody; only 
| & psnsioper on, your charity, I-daresayyou 
) win I4vaa dead and ona of, your,way,,bus I 
| know. what -ig. fising aod what,you owe. to 
your position. I snail. neyer.give.mycangant 
‘to your marrying Dify Rosa” 

** EF shall marry ner!” awid Digby, white.to 
his very lips; ‘that, modher,, you ,areqnot 
| powerleas. “Your opposition. will cloud .qpr 
happiness, and ba;she one drawbaskto our 
fatare. I will, say ma _more. Lops. your 
kind bgars will make yoo zelent.” 

‘It won't,” resazved the,-old Jady...'I 
know what ia.dos.to,%ho, fexaily. .Youmighs 
cmarry.Arline Rosktop,;and,you.cboese & 
rr. ¥ (nyYOUL, mother .won &, enceprage your 

‘olly.”’ 
Sodrate,waa.ehe thatshe refuced toeppear 





at ianch, and Digby had to make some exonse 
for her absence, 

Pretty Mrs. Belton did the-honours in her 
stead, wondering the while why Digby looked 
so much graver after shat interview with Mrs, 
Rashton. 

@Bhke maid had withdrawn ; the little repses 
waemearly over, when Digby said-sndden!y io 
MraJBelton,— 

*‘WYou-and the Vicar are old: friends, who 
-willebe interested in my happiness,and Mr, 
Morton has:piayed such an important pars ia 

apy historysto-day, that Iam sare) he:wi!! 
Pexouse my talking of myself. I want;yonu ali 
to corgrstalase mo, for. 1.em vengaged 10 
Efreda Rosa;,and Ivkuew,you wiltewieh vs 


eee ‘Beltons wondered sat «the -confidencs 


i being vmagde ~then, obut in «a -moment*they 
' jonderatood 


‘' Team obliged: to catch \the next train io 
London, and: my kinemauie(dinesaymay de- 
tainvume-as Kesterton \it-~afrer hia =reoen: 
doubts ofvme—he.sabmiserto:nsy-comepany. 

\My fiancée will bevery lonblysesidfeiengios:, 
80 to you, Onarles, and yoor wife’I ovnfide 
ber. F don't fear,”.and hie voice shovk, ** ner 
trust.in me will falter evenift sne heara I have 
been «taken to. prison,.bus | any-very moch 
alzaidimy mother will psreusde her: she beir 
of Digby Piacs should marry for mancy. 
Jase sel my Eity I would rather give op tbs 
Piacs thamher.”’ 
" You:hadsbatter-delk her yoursal?,’’ said the 
detective, bionslydookingsat. bis watch when 
-#he congratulations bad beea«warmly offerc:. 
“Ig need not take ten minates  Ivderevay 
Mr. Belton will show me the way to Maiberry 
Catsage,,end [ will undertake to-eall for yoa 
in timefor the traia."’ 

Digby jamped at the suggestion. He was 
off likes # ehow,- He knew he might traet his 
mother a care to have hig portmantesu packed 
and sent to the station. Tne detsotive gavn 
a ‘shrewd wink to she Vicar as their boc 
departed; then Mabel Belton. saying she 
would go and ‘sit wiih” Mrs, Ragntvo, tis 
twounen svereleft alone, undil is was time for 
Mr. Morton to seek the stasion fly which waa 
awaitiag his pleastr@atthe vilinge inn. 

“I daresay you wander at. my sympathy 
with the ‘lovers,’” remarked the deteotive, 
in a.eantiausly lowered-tone, 4.90% abe fact ic, 

»when U.keard Mer.. Rashaoa ; mcation jMhies 
Ross, Lb was anweous #0,.a98.pou, a fsw,quer- 
:tiensahoat her.’’ 

‘Shops youdon'trauspeas Aer ofoforasry ?"’ 

**Oome, come, that'echardiystair,wir, A 
few days 8go & woman calish onrsaenant, said 
hehe) Waaanxians stoi teae two, sinters, Mona 
>and E:fseda! Ross, : thesmin denyhters of au: 
putiat, long deceased. |: fine: kaew #eeyrhad 
-hived -~wish;#heim motben én: Kennipgten fer 
b many yeara,vbet had loss adbatnuea to abem."’ 

“ Oar Htéreds Rose has «avin: sistenrestied 
,Moaa. ‘Dasirfusherotaaenosmistcand shey 
came to us from Kenniagton this spring,” 

* Aol Weill dan’s parconiarly traes the 

woman: who applied .ta.ame. ,Gbke seemedto 
pbave plenty of money. |Jndeod.,ehe, offered 
h4on;ponndae, dawn: foro theiz.esdrepa, bad ii 
strack me she would have deen bettezy 
with: proof, of:ahe gipisidessh, thani mews of 
.@beir whereabonts.” 
‘\ Ikda eather atrange @het; Mra, “Boss sied 
naa she was finishing.» leater:tosher maosher, 
L:apocaling to her: tocdefriesd the; gitke, Onn 
your client be their grandmosher? "’ 

*“ Can’so.aey ;.-b0t cearely) she demer , would 
ngive, the address?" : 

't Bas itewas neyer:gent. .Mrs, Bess died 
pbefere shedjad-Mirepted. is;an4,tae gizsia bad 
ono idea of sheir cgsandmasher'a; meme , er 

address. Eom thein mopsherls esory.che mass 
ave: beonoa very: Hokwemean. oMrv,j Ross 
displeased her family: by her peareisxe, ond 
enewer beard «from :them culseeqarde. -We 
gathered, tho grandmother . waa Fery» 
~oncer: the dnflassce 5of esemenne -elee  wh0 
-bardencd hen hearkageinsmeer oniid.” 
45Ah 1” 





*Dity abe pyounger:gizl, :she ane-to whom 
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Mr. Rushton i3 exgaged, always used. to say 
she should tike to go rcund the world. to,look 
fon her grandmother. The twins are ladiss 
in birth and feeling; sud though they soil hard 
for their bread, it would have been a comfort 
‘s0* them’ to’ feel they had relations of posi- 
tion.” 

“Bat bow did Miss Elfy mean to set about 
‘#he search 7?” 

“ They have « likeness of Mrs. Roza taken 
“*pefore*her marriage. ‘I ‘believe they faacy 
their grandmother would recognize it, ag is 
pictures her daughter as she saw-her lass." 

‘Time's op,” said the detective rising, and 
prepsring to.depars. ‘'No,.thanks, don't 
srouble, Ecan find the ina, and the fiyman 
will’ know the~way. to Malberry Cottage. I 
mecd nottrouble you to come.” 

Another ten minutes and the fly stopped. 

George Merton‘sprang out,. walked .qaickly 
up the little gravel path, and knocked at. she 
door. It-was.opened by Digby himself. Toe 
deteotive’s quick eyes sock in every feature of 
the 00m, suc at once identified the portrais 
‘ever’ tha ‘fireplace asthe one of which the 
Vioaz had spoken, 

Mr. Rastson introduced the stranger (o the 
two girls as ‘‘Mr, Morton, a friend of my 
courin’s.” “The latter interrapted him. 

*©Not @ friend, only a howhle proté;é. sir. 
By your leave 1'd_tiketo ask the young ladies 
&@ questicn. Did you ever know a woman 
sailed Dixon; Misa Ross?” 

“' Never !’* came quiskly from Elfy’s lips, 
but'Mona grew vory pale, 

‘“*T- mes each a, person once,” she agaid, 
gravely. “IT bave no desire to sea her again, 
bat a frierd of cars, Mr. Fenton, told me once 
the would give a great deal if be cocld find her 
cai.” 

‘Well, I may be ablo to oblige him,” said 
Morton, cheerfclly, ‘Meanwhile, young 
ladies, let me give.you a pieca cf-advias. Ii 
Mire. Dixon comes here and tries to sea you, 
don't trust-her, I csan’s definately tell what 
she wants with you, bas’ I know she's trying 
$0 find you out, and I rather favay it’s for her 
Own advantage snd not yours. Now, Mr, Rash- 
ton; time’s up. “We must be cff.” 





OBAPTER XVIII. 


Tr wad known at the bank that shedetective 
and his,suepeeted prisoner might be expecsed 
in Gordon’ that evening; bat jaat wefore 
aloving time Gay Cameron received » telegram 
from George Morton. 

* Gall at.my-bouse ai sight. Will explain.’ 

*' Ha must have lost the. clee,"’ ssid ene of 
ihe,,parsners on.reading the meseaye, “1 
expect she acoundrel has crossed the Caannsi, 
and. Morton wants & more detailed decoripsion 
bsfore-starting after him. Of conrse -you li 
§0-t6 Brixion. . Mr. Rashiou has bebaved eo 
generously in. tskieg all the pseunisary: josa 
that wa can’s do lesa than.give all. the .aasiat- 
avcein our.pewer. It seems odd you. are 80 
.Wague abont. the man’s sppearance. ' 

Cameron confessed it wana pity. 

‘Tam. positive I ehonld know hia voices 
anywhere. He waa gook-looking man ;.dark, 
‘With thick. beard and whiekers, _He atenock 
meas rather flashily dressed for a kentleman. 


Zi remember he never_ones looked ms.in.the: 


face, whioh ia probably.why Lam so vagus in 
) Gay regolteation.” 

“The, clerk was, punotaal.to the moment at 
Brixaon. ands email servant ehewed bim into 
‘the front parlour, where her master sat talking 
with a. gentleman. 

‘© Welt, Mr. Cameron,” . said: shedeteotive, 
pleasanaly, “I.em.glad.to-ses.you,  Thia 
affair ia goieg to give .us more trouble.shan I 
€xpeoted, I want you to teli.sbis gentleman 
and myself any.peculiarity you noticed re- 
@pecting the man who presented the: forged 
shegue?” 

‘He -had.a thisk.beard.aad whiskers. I 
forges if I mentioned that.” 

“No; bus.as: they: were probably. false: it 
ocean's matser. . Anything elec?" 


‘‘He-never.dooked.me in the.face. His 
,eyes seemed .to .have a - shifty, restless 
expression.’’ 

» epee or.shoré? .I don’s éhink you told 
+ thas.”’ j 

‘‘ About .a. head sborter..shan: this .genile- 
man,’ indicating Mr.. Rushton. 

“And.like.bim.atrail? Come new, our 
friend here is dark?” 

Oamercn. smiled, 

‘There couldn's.ba. two paople more-aulike, 
“Mr..Morion, :.The.man who : preeented the 
cheque was much. more slightly buiis,, and he 
had a bind of restless. manser-even-though he 
spoke quite coolly, .His.veice wae pecnliar, it 
bad.a &ind of.acsent.” 

‘“* Was it like mine?’ asked Digby, speaking 
for the firet.time, 

“On dear no! It, bad a.slow, drawling 
way. I believe it was the accentof-s0me par- 
ticular connty of England. .Not Yorkshire or 
say #bere inthe Norsh,” 

“Po Camexon's aurprice the detestive's guest 
pat.cut.bishand with » frank smile. 

**] really think, even-without my alibi. Mr. 
Morton could not go on. suspecting me-afser 
that, Will you shake hands? I.am Digby 
Roshton, ond d.amafraid my name has caused 
ycu a great deal of worry.” 

** You—are Digby Raehton!” ‘ 

“Even so; and I oan preduce dozens of 
people to prove I never left Siingham on the 
eleventh -of June; ‘bat forall tbat, Mr. 
Cameron, I am very thankfal I do not remind 
you of tha thief. Is wouldn't be pleasant to 
feel anyone resembled me sotfficiently to 
make the shadow of his bad deeds fall on 
me!" 

Cameron emiied cheerfully. 

“Tt ever that man is found, Mr. Roshton, 
everyone will gee.that he bearsnot sheslightess 
likeness to.gou ” 

‘He. must bo a clever. fellow,” «aid she 
detective,.with a dash of: gennineadasirasion, 


bignatore ao perfectly as: to escape. descouion, 
bud. paesing bimaelf. off for, the Squire'srheir, 
the men to.wham he would be most iikely to 
make.a handsome pretens.”’ 

Rushton shuddered, 

‘Poere.is comething rather -alarming in 
such talents. -Wihen I think)shattbzough shis 
scoundrel my ceusin. bas. been: Jed to. epapect 
| me.of rebbing him, I feel ready: to. prosecute 

him myself!” 

Tne bank clerk looked.at him thoughttuliy. 

‘“Bshink it out.him to she quick, eir, she 
thought that.you should. bave injured bin. 

Ge toid me he'd have given you. the money ten 
timosrower if-you had seked. bin.” 

“ Woo isthe scoundrel. I .wonder?’’ :ssid 
Digby, shonghfally. ‘ Alb she servants. bave 
.been in the family for years, @nd.ere above 
suspicion. Yet someone .in«ths. house must 
ave supplied the chegac.on which sbe forgery 
was acoomplished,”’ 

Cameron looked ssraight. into Digby Rush- 
ton’s face, but he said posbing. 

“]f£: you, nave, aay. suspicion, plesse epesk 
ont,” said. Digby, very.gravely. “ You may 
bs:doing us.ali an inestimable service,’ 

“1. think . Miss .Rashion ; knows ——”’ . he 
hesiteted. ‘I'm notasying.ehabedseny. bend 
) in she xobbery,. only that. 1. believe she. could 
} tell who did in!" 

‘+ Wiat makes-you thisk.ao?” 

‘* We, dined+alone together, and -wken- the 
:servauss bad Jeft the z00m. she. began: tuiking 
of. she zohbery. |: Bhesaeked-meif 1,-could+tell 

her what the man was Kke. I, said be. came 
in when. the..bank -wasi very fall, and I had 
only a. ontused recollection; ot bis, face. Mr, 
; Rashton, Lam sive that I hoard a.maot- 
tered ‘Thank Heaven!’ ‘The-next moment 
Mics Rashton said, coldly, ‘ It was a pity ;,bus 
still, there conld-be.no donbs..of her: cousin's 
. guilt,’ I didmotundersseud it.then, I-believe 
;pew she was.¢bankfal my secolivctions were 
_80. vague, bscauseshe thought I abouididentity 
|. the.wrong gersonjand s0.she real calpzit weuld 
get off 1” 








*\] shall go. down to Keaterton: -by..an- early 


train,” said: the:detestive, ‘‘'and I, hope: you, 
Mr. Rashton, will go with me; though I sbink 
» you had: better nos present yourself as Digby 
Place aatil I bave.seen.the Squire. Hvennow 
L.have- never hsard. she cause of: bis. illness, 
What was the accident, Mr. Gameron?"’ 

“ He -went' downstairs «in the -night,.or 
rather ;early morning to ‘find a book, Hia 
}eandie was blown oat. by the wind,:andhe 
stumbled: over -& stool, falling down fullicwgth., 
The shook: stunned bim, and he was quite 
senseless when she servants found bim!"’ 

* And thas-was:Sasurday nights?” 

‘'Bupday -morning ;retber,” vcaid Mr, 
Cameron. ‘ Ieuppose,” speaking: very slowly, 
= mie Was wn accident, and net: foul 
Pp By ” 

Digby, looked horrified. 

“Go.on,” ihe eaid,shoareely. ‘I am sure 
there ia ,-someshing:-in vyour mind, Let:us 
hear is.” 

** The eheque. must haverbeen: stolen,” \said 
Cameron, speahiug very quietiy, and impress- 
ing his listenera all the more by the: perfect 
aimoess of bia manner. ‘It was probably 
»saken icom she Squire's wrising-table, which 
*tands ino the library. If sbe midnight thie? 
was still at his guilty task when the deor 
opened? and; he saw Mr. Rushton appear, hia 
firs’ ides would be that be wae discovered, hia 
ons Chanee of escape wonld: be darkneas. | If 
he couid exvinguish Mr. Rarhton’s light and 
temporarily dissbie him, be wonld -bava limla 
difficalsy in making off scot-frea!"’ 

Mr. Morton Jooked up with delight. 

‘* You’re.s detective iost, young man; you'd 
far bester join my profession than remain a 
bank clerk, Thevshing’s getting ol-arer and 
cisarer. I only wonder Enever: thought of it 
rayseif "’ 

“* T might never havevhad the: idea; only the 





“ Foncy, not.ouly, fozging: Sqaire Rashvon’s | 


groom who drove me to Kesterton declared 
ythas.the fires alarm given on the Banday 
| morning Was thieves, Miss Rashton deolared 
phe beard voices followed by aoscresm from 
| her fasher just before she roneed> the house. 
j} When it was found the deors-and windows 
bad not -beenstampered with, the story of 
thievea having entered had to be abandoned. 
Doe very soggersion made Mr Rushton angry, 
for he declared if thieves came he must have 
seen: them,”’ 


‘loge to them,’’ remarked Digby. 

** You. see,” .weoton O»meron, quietly, ‘tha 
fervants were bound ta give up the theory of 
-thievea, because, the docre:and windows being 
secure, i the. fact would bave been patens, if 
thinves ommeeome one inside the “house nasi 
‘have ac mitted them !"' 

The: shree men:Jooked.at each other. : lewas 
Digby Bushton:who epoke’first. 

‘Heaven forgive:me if I»wreng her. I 
i believethe foe within' the csmp was Ariine 
Rashton-herself |"’ 

** Impcseibie 1”? said the detective. 

“I tbink»: you're: xight, “Mr. ‘Raehton,”’ 
answered Gay Cameron. ‘' Youses,itexplains 
go; mach, ; It was: Miss: Rorbton owho first 
»gsve the alarm, vard ‘1 would .etake omy 
honour; from ber manner \in spesking: of: the 
forgery to me, that she knew: the-thiefiand 
-dvae interested in-him!” 

The first.thingshe next dsy George Merion 
sent off two telegrams;one waato the “Bon,” 
ethe jargest; hotel: at Kesterton,,engeging & 
private sisting room, end, two: begrooms ;) the 
dawer to De. Wert begging bima to gall on bim 
at the “San” 9 .soon .as opossible  sfier 
: Aweive. 

“I dontéwanttodoanything raebly- Mr. 
Roehton is so tioh:be can sfiord to be robbed 
of s few hundreda;while; afrbe ia dangeroutly 
ali the faintest bint of our suspicions might bs 
» feral,’’ 

Theywens down by an esrly: train, ard 
rescned the ‘Ban’ by eleven. | Digby Rash- 
nton would: certainly bave been secogrived by 
she Jandisdy; bn thewniter whoreceived ahem 
and the chambermsid who uehered>them to 
Sheir-rooma were bash newcomers Tne tele- 
} gtam had been ent: in: the deteotive’a name, 





© Not it bia candle went ont before he came . 
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and so no one suspected the heir of Digby 
Place had returned. 
The ‘‘San” was a quaint old-fashioned 
hostelry in the rambling High-street. The 
$ aitting-room had a large bay window 
ils out from the house, and from it you 
could see the chief part of Kesterton town, 
beginning with the market-place and old Nor- 
man church on the slope of the hill, and end. 
ing with the modern red brick bank which 
stood at the foot almost in a valley. 

Digby Rashton drew an old rush-seated 
chair to the window, and, sitting down, amuced 
himeelf with watobing the passers-by. 

The bell was going for service, and the half- 
dozen worshippers passed slowly down the 
archway leading to the church. gates. 

The indefatigible curate hurried in with 

nt’s stride, and anon the bell ceased, show- 
that bie minietrations had begun. 

Digby wished Dr. West would hurry bim- 
self—he felt a atrange presentiment of trouble 
as he sat there looking out into the old High- 
street. 

‘He was an Englishman, therefore be bated 
scenes, and he knew that before he could re- 
turn to his old position he must go through a 
very painfal one. 

It was impossible to clear himeelf without 
casting suspicion on some one. There must 
be no half confidences between him and the 
Squire, He must tell the old man of how he 
had seen Arline creeping bcmewards in the 
moonlight to her father’s house at midnight, 
and all thia would be trying work. 

Bat for Elfy, the gentle girl who loved him, 
Digby felt he would rather have given up 
home and country than bave opened the 
Squire's eyes to the faleeness of bis darling. 
For Elfy's sake he must be firm, and clear his 
own oharacter of even the shadow of blame; 
but he pitied the Squire intensely, 

The fair Hertfordshire town seemed to 

igby, as he looked down on to it, a strange 

melike plsce, Why should he not go 
away and leave the master of Digby Place to 
find another heir? For bim, after refosing 
her band, to bring aught of acousation against 
Arline semed doubly cruel, and yet-—— 

For his own sake he might have put up with 
the stigma. Kaoowing his own innocence he 
might have gone away, and kept his secret at 
least for the old Squire's life, but now it might 
not be. He was bound to give to Elfy an un- 
shadowed name. He was bound, for the sake 
of the children who might come to them in the 
future, to stand up for his rights as the last 
of the Rushtons, the heir of Digby Place. 

Pieasanter thoughts came to him as he sat 
there. He seemed to see in fancy his pretty 
golden-haired Elfy holding her own among 
the matrons of Kesterton as the lady of Digby 
End. He seemed to see the old Squire blers- 
ing her, and telling her she was worthy to fill 
his wife’s place and bear her name. 

‘It is strange Dr. West does not come,” 
said the detective, breaking in upon Digby’s 
meditations with a yawn. 

‘* A country doctor can't be very methodi- 
cal. Dr. West has a large rambling practice. 
He may have been called to a case miles away 
from Kesterton,” 

‘ If be isn't here scon I shan't wait any | 
longer. My time’s too valuable,’’ 

Digby Rushton emiled. 

“I fancy no one hereabonts is ever in a 
hurry. Leisurely ways prevail at Kesterton, 
and people take plenty of time for anything ' 
they bave todo. When I first came to Digby | 
Place I thought it seemed hundreds of miles | 
a) from London instead of thirty.” 

‘It’s & pretty placeenough. I never was in 
this part of Hertfordshire before. Ah! eer- | 
vice is over!” as a few people came through ' 
the church gates. ‘ The parson doesn’t seem ' 
to have had much of a congregation, There | 
he goes. I suppose you know him?” 

‘I bave met him pretty often. He's a’ 
good fellow enough, and a great favourite with | 
the Squire.” 

“Ab! what's that?” as a melancholly | 
knell rung ont on the summer air. It was the 





passing bell. At Kesterton it was the custom 
to toll invariably for the death of a parish- 
ioner as well as for the funeral. 
times there rang out the sad 
solemn knell. Digby felt a strange thrill, He 
knew but few people intimately at Kesterton, 
and it was improbable the paseing bell was for 
one of them, and yet the solemn dirge awckea 
strange sad echo in his heart. 
The window was open. They could hear 
what went on in the street as well as if they 


bad been there. A Iady had stopped the ! 


curate, and they caught her question. 

‘* Who is the bell for, Mr. Ryland? I had 
no idea anyone was dead |" 

** No one in Kesterton, Mrs. Marion,” re- 
plied the curate, “it’s for the master of Digby 
Place, The poor old Squire died at eleven 
o’olock. I had the news just as I was going 
into church,” 

And, sorrowing though he did that hie kins- 
man had died doubting him, Digby Rushton 
could yet feel thankful the poor old Equire 
had been taken before his faith in his idol- 


ised child was shattered. Her father would | 


never know now the dark suspicions of Arline’s 








treachery. 
(To be continued.) 
JASPER PALLISER’S 
GRANDDAUGHTER. 
EF 
CHAPTER V. 


A REW CLAIMANT. 


“ Reratry, Nella my love, I don’t see why 
you should not do what Lord Rossallyn 
wishes,’ eaid Lady Vane, r: fleotively to her 
god-daughter, Nella Danvers, as they sat 
together in the Jatter’s cosy boudoir in 
the great family house, in Belgrave-rquare. 
* Thie is June, the second week in June, and 
really I don’t see why you should not be 
married in August. The lawyers conld eurely 
get their work done by then.” 

‘*Perbaps they could,’’ replied Nella. ‘' It 
was not exactly of the lawyers—the cettle- 
ments I was thinking. It wae—I seem to 
know 80 little of Lord Rossallyn, to have 
geen 80 little of him yet.” 

“When you are married you will see 
plenty of him, and learn to know him well, 
very soon,” replied Lady Vane, ‘‘ You are a 
fortunate girl and a sensible girl, Nella. 
I—I really am proud of you. Girle are so 
disappointing sometimes; like Laura Mid. 
Gleton, who, with fifty-thousand pounds and 
that beautifal place her aunt left her, 
married a curate, refusing Lord St. Aubyn, 
whom her mother was so anxious she should 
accept.” 

‘Bat Laura seems quite content, and very 
happy,” put in Nella. 

** Happy!” retorted Lady Vane, with scorn. 
“A girl with a fortune should make a good 
match, Nella. Now you, my dear, are going to 
do the right thing. You will marry a man of 
rank, and 60 raise your position, as it is your 
duty todo. Lord Rossallyn is the owner of a 
great name and title’; your fortune will enable 
him tomaintain his position as it should be 


| maintained. You will, I hope, adorn that 


position, my dear, which is all I could wish 
for you. Besides, Rossallyn is handsome, 
charming, clever.” 

*“ Yes, he ia all you say, Aunt. Nella 
always called Lady Vane ‘ Aunt’ though they 
were in no way related, Yes! I suppose 
= would tell me I was a fortunate 

irl,’ 

** Yes, youare. You may be sure of that,” 
returned Lady Vane, decidedly, “Iam sure 
if your poor grandfather could see you, Nella, 
he would give you his blessing; he was hard 
to please, but Iam sure Lord Roseallyn would 
have eati:fied him, and that he would be de- 
lighted with your engsgement.”’ 


‘‘Dear grandfather!” sighed Nella, 
* Well! I owe it all to him, Aunt Delia ; if ig 
badn’t been for his money, I——” 
* Without money, of course, Lord Roseallyn 
couldn’t have married you,” interru La 
f- Idn’t b ied "in ty 
ane, 
‘I suppose not,” replied Nella ; ‘but what 
; I was going to say was, that if grandfather 
had left his money to anyone else, as he might 
| have done, I should never even have met Lord 
' Ressallyn. What—what would have become 
of me, I wonder? Ishould have been a 
ary What would become of me now, if— 


“If what?" asked Lady Vane, 

“‘If grandfather's son—my unole, should 
have left a family after all, Aunt,” she 
answered. 

Lady Vane burst ont laughing, 

*‘ My dear, he died years and Seay ago, and 
his wife too. We are sure of that.” 

"Yes. Mr. Parker laughed at me when I 
suggested the possibility, the other day. Yet, 
already, two c'aimants to the property have 
come forward——” 

‘*And have been proved to be imposters,” 
laughed her Jadyehip, 

“Yes, I know, Aunt. I wish you would tell 
me all about that quarrel between grand- 
father and my uncle,” said Nella, lifting her 
dark blue eyes to Lady Vane’s face gravely. 

She was a beautiful girl, with a fine, high. 

bred cast of countenance, a fair complexion, 
blue eyes so dark that in some lights they 
looked almost black, golden-brown hair, and 
yo ee and eye-lashes of a far darker 
shade. 
The expression of her face was bright and 
' open ; the mouth was perbaps a little haughty, 
and the rounded chin gave a look of firmness 
/ 





to the whole countenance. The forehead was 

broad and well-developed. 

Nella Danvers evidently was neither weak 
nor wanting in strength of character, and if 
she were innocent and unworldly, was not 
lacking in sense nor Jiscernment. 

Lady Vane, a handsome stylish middle- 
sged woman, who had lived all her life in 

| society, and was of the world wordly, gave & 
| little sigh and shrugged her shoulders at 
Nella’s request. 

“It's a very stupid common-place story, 
my dear,” she said, ‘‘Jarper Palliser, your 
grandfather, was a proud man, and one who 
valued birth and family bighly. He had an 
only son, as you know, who, when he wast 
quite = young fellow, fell desperately in love 
with the daughter of farmer Thornhill, of 
Fleetwood, you remember the village? A few 
miles from Palliser Court, the farm was 
burnt down years age. Well! Farmer 
Thornhill found out what was going on and 
came over to the Court Jike an honest man, 
and told your grandfather of it. Roger was 
sent for, there was a terrible scene between 
him and hie father. He left the Court in 
rage, and rode cff to Fleetwood, and a week 
after it was found he bad married Lucy 
Thornhill, and sailed with her for Australis. 
Your grandfather never got over it, Nella; te 
was ® proud man, and the disgrace was ® 
terrible blow to him. He had expected great 
things @f his son, and looked forward to his 
marrying well. For years te never heard of 
him, and then the news of his death came, 
quite suddenly. That was twenty years 5go 
nearly, so you see if he bad left any family 
they would certainly bave made themeelves 
known before this. Lucy Thornhill, your 
grandfather learnt, for of cause he caused in- 
quiries to be made, died three years after 
their marriage.” 

“ And grandpapa never heard from his sen ? 
was never reconciled to him! how sad,” said 
Nella ;ensively. 

“No; they were never reconciled, Your 
father and mother died a year or two Jater, 
and you came to the Court, and all his + ffeo- 
tions seemed to centre themselves on you. It 
was odd he made no will,” she went on, 
thonghtfully. ‘ Parker often urged him to, 
: bat he said it was ueeless trouble. He wiched 
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you to have everything, and you were his only | dear Miss Nella ?"' and the old lawyer looked 


living relative. He was a strange old man in 
many ways; bat kind and generous, I feel 
gure, to return to our fiest subjsct of conversa- 
tion, he would have been delighted at your 
engagement, and that the Palliser property 
should pasa into a family.like R:ssaliyn’s.” 

As she spoks the door opened, and a servant 
entered. 


“Me. Parker is ia the library, and wishes | 


to see Miss Danvers,” he said. 

“Parker, ab, youll see him, my dear, of 
course, and is would be a good opportunity 

‘‘T wonder what he wants?” said Nella, 
rising with some snoxisty on her face. 
“ Another claimant, auntie, eh ?” 

“Billy child! Go down, my dear, and re- 
member to ask him if things could not be 
settled by Aagast. D.u’s blash go, child. If 
I were your gaardian I would manage it all 
for you ; as it ia, you must do it for yourself. 
Gonow. No doubt Mc. Parker's time is valu- 
able. Tas time of professional men generally 
is. They are slaves, dradges, poor things!” 

“Whss! aaother claimant, really, Mr. 
Parker?” orisd N:lia, aftar having shaken 
hands with the oid iawyer and heard his 
news. 2] 

** Yea, my dear Miss D.avers, another!” 
he replied, comically, ‘‘ bat do nut look so dis. 
mayed. I have no doubt we shall dispose of 
this gentleman’s claim: as easily as we did of 
the others—of the lady’a who—who in fast 
laid claim to bs Mc Pailliser's lawfal wife, and 
the gentleman's, who wished us to believe he 
was his long lost and forgotten younger 
brother, of whom neither he nor any one else 
had ever heard. O id, strange! Notat ali, my 
dear young lady! Is msy seem odd to you shat 
people should ba so ready to claim what they 
know is not theirs, and another is the lawfal 
owner of ; bat there are lots of anprinsipled 
and needy folk ia the world who don’s hesitate 
to do so, it they think they see the least chance 
Of getting anything by it. 

** Taey are very clever, very plausible and 
ingenious sometimes, and give a lot of trouble. 
it’s wonderfal how muoh the7 manage to learn 
of the family history and family seoreta of she 
people whose heira they pretend to be, won- 

erfal! It was to avoid such rascala that I 
60 strongly recommended your grandfather to 
make a will, Ns shat I believe this new 
Olaiman’ to b3 anything bat a fraud, like the 
Others, Misa Nella, bas jast to pat things be- 
yond dispute, as is were.” 5 

“ Ysa," replied Nella, a littie uneasily ; “' and 
= really think I need not ba alarmed about 

is——"’ 

‘* Alarmad ! not in the vary least, Tcast to 
as to settle the boainass with shia gentleman, 
or with hia lawyers. He's written to us himself 
at present, and don’s trouble yourself about it. 
Raally, if ishad nos bsen that I considered it 
my duty to tell you everything 1 don't think 
I shoald have thought it worth while to 
mentiod this little matser——" 

“Tam glad you did,” interrapted Nella, 
thoughtfally. ‘‘I don’t know anything about 
business, of course; bat atill I like to be told 
all that ia gofng on" 

“' Yes, yes, of course,” returned Mr, Parker, 
nodding. 

*' Aad—and of osurse there will be no ob. 
jection to my mentioning this to—to Lord 
Rossallyn, Mr, Parker?" she went on, and a 
slight blush rose to her fair face. 

“There can be no harm, if you wish to do 
#80, Miss Daavera,” replied Mc. Parker, a little 
ooldly. ‘ Have you, if I may venture to ask, 
thought of any date when your marriage is 
likely to take piace? It has been so——” ~~ 


“Ah! wanted to ask—to consult you. 


about that,” aaid Nella, blashiog again ‘‘ Lord 
Rossallyn suggesta—wiahes that if possible it 
should take place in August." 

“In Augast, my dear young lady |, Well, of 
course his lordehip is anxious that it shoald be 
soon ; bat really in two months, with so mach 


40 be settled. What does Lady Vane say, my 











at her kindly. 

** Lady Vane seems so think there is nothing 
to prevent it, provided basiness mattera can 
be got through,” replied Neila, her blush 
deepening. 

** Aad you ?"’ he asked, 

“T, of course [am williog, if Lord Rossallyn 
very maoh wishes it,’’ answered Nella, io an 
embarrassed manner. ‘ A‘ the same time, 
till he epoke of it a few days ago I had 
thought shat the winter or next spring woald— 
it—it is allso new. Iocan hardiyexplain. It 
seems as if it wore going to be done in a harry; 
bat Aunt Delia says that is all nonsense, and 
that I ought to give in to— to Lord 
Roszallya’s wishes if possible.” 

“* Ham, I mast think about ié, and see it it 
ia possible,” said Mr. Parker,” looking 
thoaghifally at Nella over hia gold-rimmed 
spectacles. ‘'Greut heiresses can’t be married 
off-hand like ponnylesa maidens whose face is 
their only fortune. Miss Neila Tell me, does 
Lady Vace know Lord Rossallyn well?” 

“T believe, I fansy so," answered Nella, 
‘* She has known some of the family, at any 
rate, for a long time." 

‘Yea, lam wondering, trying to remember. 
He came into a good fortune, nos many years 
ago, I think——"’ 

And he paused thoughifally. 

Well, ['ll les you know in a day or two, 
Miss Danvers, My partner and I will do our 
best; now, good-bye,” he continued, as he rose 
from hie seat, 

**Good-bye, and thank you, Mr. Parker. [ 
shall dream of that claimant, though. Do you 
think he ll bring a aait against me?” said 
Nella, still anxiously. 

‘ Briag the oase into court? I don't believe 
it will ever come near that, Misa Nella,” he 
replied, with a laugh. ‘Heli be mysterious 
and try to frighten us at firat. Tnoen, when he 
finds that won't do, he'll grow bold and blaeter 
a bit. Then, when he sees we are used to that 
kind of thing and don’t mind it, he'll change 
his tone, besome abiact and cringing, and hint 
ata compromise. Finally, heii sake himself 
off, and we shall hear no more about him.” 

‘IT hope so, I’m sare, I shouldn't like ié to 
come to anything, Me. Parker,” she replied ; 
‘it would be awfal—so humiliating——2s0 de- 
grading to have to give up, to fiad you had 
been taking possession of another person's 
estate, and spending their money! Waat an 
imposter one would feel! I know I should hate 
the person who dispossessed me, however 
great a right they might have tothe Court. It 
a been my home for so many years that 


* You feel it is your own, eh? So itis, never 
doubt it," interrupted the lawyer, gaily ; ‘and 
now adien again, Misa Nella. I'll not forget 
wuat you wish done, and will let you know if 
it can be managed as soon as I can.” 

And so he left her, and Neila with a 
thoughifol face went back to the bondoir, 
there to find Lord Roseallyn ceated in deep 
conversation with Lady Vane. 

“ Wall!’ cried her ladyship, ‘‘and what 
does Parker say?” 

Neila blashed slightly at the sight of her 
lover, who, handsome, fascinating, and fault- 
lezaly dressed, greeted her with the most 
charming grace and lover-like devotion. 

** He says it ia all right, Aunt; that the man 
is a fraud like the otuers,” she began. 

‘* My dear child, what are you talking of ?” 
cried Lady Vane. 

‘*Ot—oh ! forgive me, Aunt. I misunder.- 
atood your question. I—I mentioned Lord 
Rossallyn'’s—R-derick'a wish about August to 
him, and he said he would do his beat.” 

“You did! how good of you!” oried 
Roasallyn, fervently, pressing her hand to hia 
lips. “ How can I ever thank you sufficiently, 
my own,’’ and he looked at her adoringly. “If 
you knew how I longed for the happy day to 
arrive which will give you to me, Neila, you 
vould know how delighted it has made me to 
hear this ” 

** And Nella is delighted too. Are you not, 








my dear?” said Lady Vane. ‘' Did Mr, Parker 
make any difficulty, Nella?” 

‘He said there would be a good deal to 
arrange, and he and his partner would do 
their best,” answered Nella, shyly. 

**Oh! they oan Go it if they like, no doubt,” 
laughed Rossallyn. ‘'Tahoss fellowa always 
try and put difficulties in one’s way, and 
make mountains out of molehills, He kept 
you for a long time from me, Nella, and my 
visit must be a shorts one to-day ; he took an 
age to tell you this, and——"’ 

“‘Ob! but be had other thiaga to tell me,” 
cried Nella. ‘‘Mr. Parker ian’t—isn't at all 
the sort of man you seem to thiak Lord— 
well—Roderiok, then. He is a dear old 
fellow—a great friend of ours. He was 
telling me—I was right, Auntie you see—about 
this new claimant——” 

“ What! Wano? Waat folly!" oried Lady 
Vane, whilat Lord Rossallyn started and 
changed colour. 

“Yes, another claimant,’’ went on Neila, 
innoc:ntly. ‘The third who has sprung 
u °° 
ri And who does he claim to bs?” asked 
Roassallyn, with forced calmness, 

‘*I—I deolare I never asked!” said Nella 
simply, with a smile. 

“ You never asked!” oried Lord Roseallyn, 
almost angrily. Then restraining his evident 
irritation. ‘* You leave al! that to Me.—ah! 
Me. Parker,” he ssid. 'Q ite right, quite 
right; ons should always have implicit confi- 
dence in one's legal advieer."’ 

**Yua, of course, and he told ma not to 
worry myself,” retarned Nelia, innocontly ; 
‘that he would settle is. You know there 
wers——"’ 

“Then he did not regsrd i¢ as a serious 
matter ? " interrupted his iordahip, eagerly. 

‘Oa no! He said the man would turn out 
a fraud, like the person who vowed she was 
grandfather's wife, and the man who preten- 
ded to bs his brother,” answered Nella. 

" Dear me!" said Lord R>:asllyn, resamiag 
his usual calm msanaer of speaking, bab siill 
with a suspicion of anxiety in his voice that 
he could not quite conceal, “I had no idea 
there was any possibility of doubt, any uncer- 
tainty absut Mr. Palliser's will, My poor 
dear child; it muss be very unpleasant for 
you, all thia!”’ 

“Grandfather made n> will. You for- 
get——"’ began Nelia. 

‘Ah! of course not,” replied Roasallyn, 
carelessly ; ‘‘ bas as Mr. Parker thinks nothing 
of this why we needn't, and if he can’t get the 
settlements, tronblesome things, arran 
by Augast, why we must wait till September, 
or tili be oan arrange them. Bas, and hia 
manner grew loverlike and tender again, I 
shall be in purgatory till you are mine, 
Nella.” e 

And he bent over her and kissed her cheek ; 
then fora while the lovers talked together, 
and presently, pleading business, hie lordship 
rose and said farewell. 

No sooner was he outside the house than 
his whole face and manner changed—his eyes 
grew haggard and fierce, a frown darkened his 
brow, his mouth closed with a hard cruel ex- 
pression. 

‘* A claimant!" he mattered. “I must see 
to this. I’m not going to marry a girl with 
a doubtfal fortune. Hame must go to Parker 
and look into it. I can’t afford to run any 
risk. Jaat like my dashed luckif the new 
claimant should prove tine real heir, or at any 
rate show fight and throw back evarything; 
and by Jove! my oreditors wont wait mach 
longer !"’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


Mr Jm Rogers arrived at his hotel in 
time for dinner on his return from the 
Derby, and being a young man with appa- 
rently but few friends, and new to London, 
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af soon as the meal was over he allied forth 
to the theatre alone, 

Indeed, in all the great city of London there 
were roarcely half ® dozen people with whom 
Jim . Rogers could claim acquaintance, and it 
wae but a week earlier that he had_ set foot, 
and for the first time, on. English roil. 
Necessarily. therefore, his days since his 
affival in London had been a little lonely, 
for though free and pleasant enongh in 
manner, he was nots one of those men given 
to picking up chance acquaintances, and kept 
himeelf pretty much to bimeelf at the hotel 
ha frequented. 

He had lets Australia little more than two 
montha previously, his visit to England, being 
ag he informed thoes whore curiosity 
prompted them to ask the question, a visit of 
buainess ; and as he was known to be; the 
owner of a large sheep,ron, as well. as the 
possessor of a pretty property rot far from 
Melbourne, it was generally supposed that. his 
interest in the wool trade bad brought him to 
Europe. He was reticent abont the matter, 
however, and gave no sort of confirmation to 
the supposition 

He was a favourite on board ship, and was 
looked upon as good fellow by sll the male 
passengers, whilst the few lIadies of bia 
acquaintance, shongh Jim was not what .ias 
generally called s Jady’s man, could not say 
enough in bia praise, and s)l were sorry;and 
disappointed when, instead of finishing his 
journey by ees. and landing at .Plymonth 
from the Adelaide he decided to leave the ship 
at Naplee, ano proceed to Exgland overland. 

* All the doing of that Italian officer we 
picked up at Suez that Captain Meldoni,” 
eaid one fair lady, discopsolately, who had 
flattered hereelf she had made an impression 
on Jim's heart. “ Till he came on board, I'm 
certain Mr. Rogers had not an idea of leaving 
us. I osn's think what has mace. him take 
euch @ fancy to that man! Handeome 
enougb, oh, yes! and very sick, too. Mr. 
Rogers bas been very good to him. I's tha’ 
Greadful.Souden fever he’s been suffering from. 
Yes, be's been ,gnartered at - Massowab;. and 


has-been woundsed« Well; :for-my part, I wieh: 


he had come home by. any sicamer but 
ours!"’ 

A very handsome man was Captain Giovanni 
Meldoni, tall and dark, with wavy blue-black 
hair. largedark, melancholy eyes, and the 
true type of Roman features, regnlar, clear-cut 
and stetoe que. He had seen some hard fight 
ing in the Soudan, and gained distinction in 
One OF two actions; but. fever coming on after 
an ugly wound, he bad been forced to take sick 
lcave and return to his native country. 

Jim Rogers and Giovanni Meideni occupied 
the same cabin, and well was.it for the brave 
Italian that*he had the good hearted young 
Austrelisa for a companion. The fever ran 
very high with bim for the fire) day or:two 
after he joined she.ship, and Jim's attention 
to him probably saved hie life, and-certainly 
earned his sincere yratisnde. Gradually Jim's 
cate cosxed ‘him back to life, the fever was 
cubdaed, and he had the pleasure of seeing his 
friend and cabia companion.in a fair way 40 
recovery when the steamer reached Naples, 

‘ T shall never forget your gooducss,”’ said 
Captain Meldoni, as they parted two days 
Jater at the railway-etation, when he saw 


Rogers off on*his homeward journeys * You" 


have saved my life; bat you bave'dore much’ 
more: Perhaps I may one day teH:you what, 
or perhaps you may never know ‘all that'my 
death would have ‘mesnt to others if I had 
died withont revisiting Italy, Adien, my 
friend, and believe me, Giovanni Meldoni will 
never forget what he owes you.” 

Jim Rogers, as shy and modest, ashe was a 
brave and generous fellow, felt almost abashed 
at the warmth. of feeling displayed by hia 
Southern friend. Is had ssemed only natural 
to hint to tend ‘hinrin hie sickness,’ and to to 
what he conld to heli him. Tobia “mind 
there was nothing remarkable in what he had 
done°to call’for such* gravitade.’ He diked 
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Meldoni sincerely, for the Italian was clever, 
pleasant and warm-hearted, and the pleacure 
of bis acquaintance had quite repsid Jim for 
anything he might have done for him. He 
felt sorry to part from him, and the two men 
shook hands very warmly ere the train 
steamed ont of the station, and Méldoni was 
left’ standing on the platform alone. 

As Jim was leaving the theatre one evening, 
the play being over, he was. greeted ia o 
pleazeed and surprised tone by.a familiar, 
voice, 

“Ts it possible! Mr. Rogers in England!"’ 
said & stont, dignified woman, who leant on 
the arm of a small thin. clever-looking man 
at she door of the box-entrance, 

Lady Acoringjon, how glad I am to see 
you,” cried Jim Rogers, ‘‘I—I thonght you 
were in Paris,” 

"Lets ita month ago, my Gear eir,” said 
Sir Hénry Accrington, ‘and wesre in London 
for the rest of the season, and in England for 
some time to come, I hope.” 

*‘ And you must come and see us,’”’ went on 
Lady Accrington. ‘* We must have a long 
tatk about our happy old Australian. days. 1 
have a ballon Monday, Yon must come to 
is, Where sre you staying? as the Longham: 
—very well, here is our carriage, good-nighs, 
and au revoir,” 

Ana Lady Accrington and her hoeband—a 
former governor of Viotoris, drove off, leaving 
Jim Rogera quite excited at.the sucdem meet- 
ing and the sight of two well kuown faces, 

Next day a card for Lady Acarington's ball 
and an invitation to dinner reached bim.,; 

‘‘T suppose I must go. Lady . Accrington 


will be vexed if I con't; bust balls,are not, 


ranch in. my way,” thonght Jim, ‘“ What 
good soula they are! How many ewella wonid 
heve forgotten a poor colonial Jike .me, when- 
they met bim in London, Dear me snd I’ve 
besn in London over a fortnight, and I'vedone 
nothing in the way of bosines?! I mnet go 
and eee Howard and Beatson this aftarnoon ; 
no use putting it aff any longer. I've waeted 
time enongh as it..ie,”’ 

' And. that atternean- was..Epemt by: Jinx 
Rogers ina dingy lawyer's ofiice in Lincoln's 
Inu where, closeted with a well known lawyer,. 
who had at one time practised with great 
success. in Sydney, he. expounded to. shat 
much. surprised and deeply interested: in. 
éividual the canses of bis visit to Earope, and 
laid before him_all. the facts -in his.poeseseion 
concerning the mutter that bad brougnhs..him. 
80 far. 

He teft.the office looking grave, but not at 
alicast down. Evidently his business, what- 
ever is was, had not:had: cold water threwn 
on it by Me. Howard 

Lady Accrington’s ball was to bea. very 
grand one,.and she noble reesptien: roome: of 
Sir Henry's grand new house in Osdogan- 
equsre ‘were thrown open to # large nuorber 
of gneste-on the following Monday. 

Jin» Rogers, unaccustomed ‘to such dazzling: 
scenes, felt a little bewildered (whenche fires 
entered the great: ballroom. Never: betwre 
had he formed one of such a brillians aseombly,: 
Never had he scen:such.a colicotion of grandly 
dressed women, aristocratic-looking men, and 
beaatifal girls, 

The gesyeet’ gatherings he had ever: fre 
quented’ in« his:‘own- country sank* into 
insignificance’ before this*one; never» bad 
there been; even at Government House,’an 
entertainment to compare to ir! 

Yet'he- felt lonely and out of place, Bril- 
liant wa the soene ‘wae, amidet 's0” many: 
Btrengers)’ he’ looked: round’ vaidly « for one 
familiar facer There -waenot a «sont inthe 
whole crowd: he knew; save’his hostess and 
ber husband: 

For an instant Jim felt’ sorry he-had come.- 
an@a suddendevire to’ fly tock possession of: 
him He looked towards the door; hesitated; 
and wae: lost} for’ at thas: moment’ Lady’ 
Aosrington caught-sight ofhim and beckened:' 
him tc her side. 

(To be continned:) 
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CHAPTER L 


*t Don't go away. from me, Harry. Please, 
don't. Stay with me jass this once.” 

The words of an old tong, telling how 
“ Oid Jove is waking, shall it wake in vain," 
were ringing up from the street as Harry 
and [ stood togesher hand-in-hand—ab! how 
many years ago now, I worder—and he was 
laughing st me because I had such an odd feel. 
ing about his leaving me on thas day, if only 
for a few hours, 

*' Darling!’ he said,—and oh, how-tender 
his voice was when he epoke. and howfovingly 
hie eyes locked into miac—" I muet go; Iwill 
not stay. She would be disappointed; and I 
promised my father never to neylees her,” 

*« Of course,” I eaid, feeling rather ashamed 
of ‘myself, ‘for Harry did not oaré for -the 
expedition any more than I cared for him. tc 
go. Hts father had not been Jong dead, and 
it was bie stepmother he was going to ses,'tho 
wife whom the o!d gentleman had married-in 
his age, and on whom ke had doted witha 
senile adoration that often annoyed his son, 
She wae ® harmless, silly sort. of woman, and 
Harry often said with a langh he-had mach 
ado not to dislike her for her very nonentity. 
Bot he never allowed it to appear, and treated 
her with all the respect due to his father's 
widow. He visited her slways ones # week, 
and on all special oosacions as«well; and 
this.-day, though it was my birthésy,-might 
not be Jeft out. She had wanted bia todine 
with her, bat he wasengsged to us—nry father 
L and me—and Mrs. Torrens had to give way: 

She did it with a good grace, for we were 
friendly enough, bat che etipalated that ho 
shonld go to ber house for just a cali; she 
had ‘something for me, she said, We were to 
be married, Harry and [, only one little wesk 
_from now, and I think I was the bappiess gir 
in all the wide, beautifotearth... ld is many a 
long yeat ago now, far away in the days *hen 
people travelled by cozch and waggen; suit: 
waited for sore benignant member cf Pariia- 
ment to frank ‘their letters; when-telegrapke 
were not, and sewing machines a thing of the 
fatnure, 
r Isuppose the march of improvement and 
the development of science is good for the. 
world; bat there are times’ when I cawnod 
help thinking that we led quieter and mare 
pescetal lives in the old ‘times, when every 
man was not striving tc cut-do his neighbour, 
and we did our sewing with our fingers, and 
our knitsing with four needles instesd ~ of 
e whizzing, whirling thing with a noise like 
& loom. 

My grandchildren have all sorta of new- 
fangled roachines to make their work lighter, 
and thay think “ gtannie" faddy and old- 
fashioned when she winces at the. rackst and 
whirl of their bustling life. Bats they like to 
hear het talk of the old days nevertheless, and 
are alwaya ready to listen to the story of how 
she took three days to go.from Londan to 
Scotland, and was nearly frozen to death ont- 
side the coach. And they lite above -every- 
thing to get me into the chimney corner and- 
make me tell thenr the story of my firet love, 
and what came of it. And oan tell it now, 
though there are times when-the fitty’ year - 
that have come and gone since thar strasge’ 
birthday” seem as nothing; and ‘I am-s 
girt again, full of hope and hsppiness; and: 
Harry by my side; ali bright; manly spirit 
andj xyous health. 

Then my heart beats faster, and my eyes: 
fili with teays, and the pain of it all seems a8 - 
fresh as when-I felt it firat; bat that ia -not 
often, for the days sre wearing away, aud sho 
world ia slipping by me, and I shall econ. 
know; if’'we do know hereafter, about the 


abd 1 were chosen for: witst came abiut.~ 
We were nearly: of an-age, be was the elder ~ 





sbings of thia ‘world, why it was that Harry. 
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by about two years or so, and everything was 
Sright before us, There was no one to oppose 
our union, His father was dead; bat he had 
been my father's friend, and Harry had 
enough: to ‘keep me “comfortably. I should 
no go to him empty. handed, and my own 


dear father, liked-bim and wag plad to think, 


thas, I should be go ortably provided for. 


All our preparations were made. My wed.. 


ding dress had come héme, and breaktast was 
ordered. Toe next week we were to start 
on..ont..life’s journey together. There had 
been just a little shadow between us for a 
week of 60; not enough to make me feel a 
tiny bit uncomfortable. Harry was keeping 
® secret from me, something which mace him 
not quite so happy and light-hearted as he 
had been till now, 

**T will tell you~ all about it when wa are 
married, during,” he said. ‘ Perhaps 
before; perhaps when I come back.” 

I had béen talking about it thia morning, 
eud Harry had said the trouble ix had given 
him was over, ct would be when he had 
been to ees Mra. Torrens, It had somsthing 
to do“ with “hér then, I don'ts know why, 
that knowledge allayed my. curiosity, but is 
did, It was something sure to ba insane and 
stupid if she had snything to do with it, I 
told myself unoharitably, and contented my- 
sel’ with the koowledge that Harry, would 
tell me by and bye. 

‘*I won’t bea mixute Songer than I can 
help, Madge,” he said, kissing me tenderly, 
“ and now for thia wondertol drese, If I am 
£9 ee it by daylight I had better take a peep 
before I go; when I come bs6k it will be 
nearly dinuer-time and getting dark,” 

My wedding dreva had’ come, ana Harry had 
heard of the fuck and wanted to ges it. 

* I don’t know whesher Mary will let you," 
I replied, “she is dreadfully superstitious 
abonus is.” 

“About what?”  . oe Oden 

* AGont your sesing the dvevs till “you see 
m6 “in-if at the alsar; she. says it is nno- 
ladky:” 

‘* Mary .is,—well, an.ol@ wonran,’” Harry’ 
ssid, langhing; and. so-she was, déar old 
Mary. Sne bad been my. nafse when-I was 
& baby, and had filled a mothér’s place to me 
till I wae cent away. to school. From. the 
hoor when my dying mother placsd-me in hér 
&Eme and made her promise to bé a friend to 
me, she hid faitbfaotly cherished. me and 
borne with all’ she teatper and petalanee of & 
epdiled child, for my ‘father did spoil me 
terribly. , 

We went upstairs, Harty and-I, to the 
room that was my.own particular den, whére 
I wrdvé and drew and played-on the dear old” 
shabby piano, which had been a wonéer in ita 
time. and almoss she fitet’ ver ssert.in the 
country town from. which my fathér had 
bronght his bride. I recall its shin weak 
tones now somstimes whén I hear my granud- 
Children playing. on. theiz  fail-soned 
instraments. and I think, with s sigh; how 
little satisfied usin thoes days when I.took 
Harry upetsire to look at my. wedding drése, 
ib Wee very. nartow and-very. short, and had 
wonderfal leg. of- mutton sleeves ; but 10 Mary 
end me it was a marvel of the dfessmakera’ art, 
As the door.cf the ream my old-nuree met us, 
ae have prevented our going.in if she 

*' Dou’t, missy, dear; don'é now,” she 
ples¢ed, “no good’il come of-it—ite unlucky, 
something. ’Il happen if Me. Harry. eees. it 
before the day.” 

* Something ll happen if. yon-don's let me 
inthis minute,” Harry said, laughing,, “Til 
kiss you, you Sggravating- old woman, and 
make you dance all slong the passage if yon 
don’s get out of the way,’’ 

He bad done it once: when Mary hed 
Cppesed his wiabes in some way, and she had 
& lively‘ remembrance of ‘the operation, and. 
8s00d aside, shating her head and: repsating 
that no. geod -wonld come of it. I showed 


stairs again into the hall and atood there a 
minute talking before he went away. 

“ Oaly one wesk, my darling,’’ he.said, as he 
preesed me to his heart, “' one little week, and 
then you will bé all mine. I¢ will segm like 
an eternity.” 

“' Ig won’s be half long enough for all I have 
to dd,” I said, ‘I don’t eeem nearly ready. 
Every ¢ay brings something fresh to be 
done.”’ 

‘** You can do it all afterwards,” Harry said, 
**T can’t think what women want with such a 
los of things, I oan buy gowns for you.if you 
Want them after we are married,” 

I laughed, and told him he.did not under- 
stand, and he kissed me, aod wieshea me good- 
bye, and went away. How welk I remember 
bis every word and look; how he waved his 
hand to meat the gate, and how my father 
called after him, and.told him not.to spoil she 








turkey by being two late for dinner. 

‘* Not~ likely,” he: laughed: back; ‘' that 
turkey was adziendof mice, Give me till five 
o'clock, 1 won'’s be later.) 

Five o'clock, aud it was twelve now: five 
long hours he. would be away, and somehow 
my heart sank terribly... My father rallied me 
on my forlorn appearance, and:told.me I 
should not laok:so miceratle at bis going away 
for a few hours,: That time swelvemontis I 
should begiad to get rid of him. 

I bad to go up to my own-room and ory jast 
& little, I was so unacconntabiy low spirited ; 
and ‘then I felt beaser«and ‘roused up and 
helped to see about the dinner und the prepara. 
tions for the gucsta who were to dine with ue. 

Not many. We had very few relations, my 
fatter and I, A coupte of aunts end as many 
unoles; were to spend ‘the eveniug with ue; 
and # codsin of Harry's, a young fellow: who 
had been rather wild, bat whose ‘réformation 
wae pretty certain now. 

boned Alf Game ‘in-due cours; and T° had’ 
dorined my prowicet’ dread te du honour-10 the’ 
day wh@ "by four o'clook ‘we were All‘ fesum.0 
led. 


Five o'clock oame; and no “Harry; and my 
father ficgevted in and ont, fdr the tarkey wus! 
Cone'and our visitors hangry) Halt paes-five, 
and still no Harry, andi felt as ‘if’ my hears 
were’ arnicg 40 stone, ‘ 

I ‘don’t how why I waa sofallof presenti. 
méat: A \humired things might ‘huve kepy 
bint; bat notoing-that anyene’cculd say or: 
do brought any comfor? +o mer I knew what’ 
is was, I told myself; that eitly Mra, Torrene, 
and the was silly, had persuaded him to eiay, 
ané@ he had not liked to offend‘her. He wonid 
be here’presently, in time to cet all our hearts 
a¥'rest; and we should be‘ very merry afver ’ 
all. 

The dinner was’ ordered’ up: it could ‘not 
wait whtn‘s0 many huvgry people were won. 
cerned, and we sst down: | ovald ‘not touch 
s°coouthftil. I conld hardly bear to sit at she 
table, and I wondered tones thea ali enjoying- 
themretveu,* and stoffiag”’ th meelves - fall © 
my birthday as if nothing had happened. 


I forgorthat nothing had heppened as far 

as they were concerned, thas Harry was 

nothifg-to théa, and shat-shéy would not* 
understand ‘why I was eo anxious if I told” 
them. My 2ather understood, desr “kind ‘old 
nian, and when he rosé fom the table he spoke~ 
to me. 

* Harry is all tight,” he said, “he is eure 

tobe at Mra. Torrens’ house. Perhaps she is 

ill.”’ 
She was given to nervons fads‘ and whims, 

this stepmother of Harry's, and uo‘conbt-ehe 

had keps hint on Bome pretext. 

“TI will walt roand there presently,” my 

father paid, sand see. Don't look so utterly 

miserable, child, it is all righ*.” 

Hd watehéd ‘his opportunity and slipped * 
aWay while we were having some music, snd 

I hardly knew what I was doing while he was 4 


gone. 
Is seemed an‘hour, and yet it wars 


houre five minutes. I heard his step in the 
hall when he retarned, and rushed ont, 

Something in his face made my heart stand 
still ag I looked at him. 

** What is it, papa?’ I asked. 

** Nothing; child; don’t frighten - yonraelf, 
I bave nothing to tell yon—liferally nothing.” 

“ Be is not there?" 

ts No’ 

“Where is he?” 

“I do not know. Mrs. Torrens dess nov 
know: Why, Madge, what is is? Thera is 
We | to be frightened about, obild, Harry 

—”? 

Everything was growieg dark round me, 
and bus for my father’s arm I should have 
fallen; I knew no mors tili found myeeif on 
the sofa, with them all ahont me, and Mary 
looking at me with such s frightened face, 
thas I shink it did more to ronse me taan any 
thing else would have done. 

But ‘Harry bad not coms, and he never 
cane back into my life any more—my darliug 
shat I loved-so dearly. From: the moment 
when he waved me a good-bye st the gate, 
and emiied back'at meas I stood watching 
him go, I never eaw hie dear face, or tistened 
to the tones of his‘fcoving voices. He had 
vanished, and no inguiry that we could make, 
no search that we could ses afood, ever brouuht 
us one atom of intelligemos, or one ray of oom- 
fors concerning his fate. 


CHAPTER II. 


I pon’r know how I lived through it all, how 
I encured the daily agony of hope deferred, 
and listened for the news that never came, for 
tbe cound of the voice aud footstep thas were 
to he mute for ever to me; > 

Harry bad disap ed; there was no other 
‘way af ‘Besceiita g 4¢,. My davher+set-eli.she- 
agenciea that ‘he knew ‘of ‘to werk to try and 
find*him; in-vains Frodrthe time ‘when he: 
had wished us good: bye as the gate, and turned 
the ‘corner of our qaict, suburban: street; he- 
might bave sank “into the earth forall we 
coutd learn about bim. 

The police of those days werevery different 
from’ the efficient’ body we “have ‘at present ; 
bas I sometimes think there were ‘as clever 
nen amonger them, and we sought «ous the 
very cleverest, but he conid to noshing. - 

I was sare thas*my Harry wae dead—thad 

some untoward accident had bappevesto bim ; 
but everybody pool poohed such ‘aa ‘idea and 
thé generat idea seemed ‘to ba‘ that-for some 
reason ‘or other ‘he had ran away. I tarned 
cold ‘and ‘sick when:I though’ of ‘the secret 
that I kaew' he wae ‘keeping: from ‘me; bav £ 
never lost faith in bis icyelty and affection: 
They might ‘say ‘what they liked ; he might 
have got into’ some’ scrsps; poor ‘dear ; bat he 
had not ‘changed to me If he-had* gone to 
A meriva, as ill. natured ‘people ‘began’ to bins, 
I should bear bow sand why some day, 
There was no mail+o New York every other 
dayor thereabouts wien I waa agirl ; we had 
to wait for’ tedious weeke before any news: 
contd come from the ottterride of the Atiantio; 
and I ‘tried“‘to ‘calir myself and ‘hoped’ that 
Hirry had gone there. 

Bat-his cous; Charley Trent—the- young 
man who had dined wite’ue on that miserable 
Christmas Day—told me about the secret, Ib 
was not that that had:taken my darling away. 
It came out throngh Onarley having to borrow 
some money of my father, and’to'teil biar all 
about is.” 

Is was‘ disgracefal veers of his own—a 
thing of the~past; but like-many ‘pues folliew, 
having to” be dearly psid for in tbe prevent, 
Harry bad helped to shivid him, and bud been 
the meditim throngh® which he bad made the « 
psymente*dusto"a-man with'whom he had - 
had vome disreputable deulings; and ‘the very” 
day thathe'lefens, Ohartey had given hint whe + 
money to make the final settlement” 

No wonder -he-had been’ eo “lignt hearted all’ - 








Haery’ everything. the veil and wreath and 
my fan and slippers, and we went down 





& querter of the sime, for Mrs. Torrens ‘lived 4 
in the nex etrect, and he did not stsy in her { 


dinner-inte, andso-geniak and°se pleweant’ 
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alierwaris. JHe was not a bad lad at bottom, 
and I believe that scrap? wa; hialaat. He lived 
and died an estimable mam er of society, and 
we wore always good friends ever after—but I 
am wandering away from the subject. Charley 
told mj; father how he had given Harry the 
money; bat how it had never been paid, and 
the man to whom he owed it had come to him 
ia great distress, begging for it. He had 
never seen Harry nor heard anything of him 
or the money. 

My father paid it, and Charley told him the 
whole trath about the matter, except that it 
made Harry's disappearance more of a myé- 
tery than ever; but the mystery was cleared 
up, at least everybody else said so, by a letter 
from New York, in which somebody—I never 
very olsarly knew who—said they had seen 
and spoken to my darling in the New World. 
H: had gone away then, my father said, and 
he was indignant, the more so, as it came 
ors that Harry had a large sum of money 
aboat him on that miserable morning, that had 
nothing to do with poor Charley and his debt. 

I remember that he ssid something to me 
out a surprise he bad for me only a day or 
two before, and a queer remark that he had 
made when I expressed a wish for something 
totally beyond our means. He looked at me, 
and said,— 

‘* Wait, my darling; everything comes in 
god time to folks who can wait.” 

I went to see a play many years alterwarde, 
where the same thing was said upon the stage. 
A man said, ‘To them as waits their time 
comes round.” And the whole place seemed 
to melt away ag it were and leave me 
standing in my father's dining-rrom, with 
Harry's arm round me, and his voice whisper- 
ing in my ear. Ab, I did wait, and the time 
came round for me, but too late! too late! 

I refgsed to believe that Harry had gone 
@xy where without thinking of taking me with 
him, and I fretted myself nearly into my 
grave. I wae selfish in my sorrow, and forgot 
my duties to my dear good patient father and 
the household, And there came a time when 
I verily believed that I was going to die, and 
longed for the time to come that I might lay 
my weary head to rest and forget all that was 
sc hard to bear here in thie lower world. I 
think the kind clergyman of the church we 
attended did me more good than anyone else 
could have done. He was a fearless outspoken 
man, and he did not preach resignation to me, 
or sympathise with me in my sorrow, or 
twaddle out gentle texte that would have been 
like oil upon a fire in my frantic state of mind, 
He just made me sit down and lieten to him, 
and told meI ought to be ashamed of myself ; 
that I had daties still to perform, and that 1 
had no right to throw my life away, and make 
everybody around mo unhappy, by the in- 
dalgence of a grief for which it might turn 
ont, after all, there was no occasion. 

I fels stunned and bewildered. I had never 
been talked to like that before; but it did me 
good. I began to see what a selfish girl I had 
been, and to wake from my trance of sorrow 
toa sense that there was atili,as he gaid, 
&.place for me in the world. I would honestly 
try and fil it; but, alas! I bad let my strength 
gc down, and I was too weak for anything. 

‘* Take her away from here,” the doctor said 
te my father. “If there is no reason why you 
should not live in the country, take her a few 
miles out of town, and see what fresh faces 
around her, and fresh places to visit will do 
for her." 

Tae clergyman joined in the advice, and as 
there really was no reason why we should not 
live a little way out of town my, father 
followed their advice, and took a house at 
Wandeworth—not the Wandsworth of to-day 
& queer pies joined to London by rows of new 

Streets, bat a really country town, with nice 
old houses, with big gardens, and plenty of 
country round about for me to roam about as 
I liked. N-uar London we muat be; it wag 
mecessary that my father should be in town 
every day, and Wandsworth was near enough, 
We went there in the summer, when the 


garcen of our new residence was all ablaze 
with flowers, and in the sunny influences of 
my new life I soon regained my health and 
strength. Youth is elastic, and no sorrow, 
however keen, is really lasting. I grieved still 
—there*was not a morning that I did not gt 
up with a sharp pain at my heart, and wonder 
how I should get through the dreary day ; but 
the days brought their own occupations, and 
were not so dreary after all. I should never 
forget my sorrow, but I had come back to my 
life and its duties, and was to all outward 
seeming myself once more. Mary could have 
told differently had she chosen to speak. Mary 
who comforted me in many a bitter burst of 
weeping for my lost love, and whom I 
I loved better than ever now, for she, like me, 
refased to believe in any treachery on Harry's 


part. 

““We shall know some time, odeary,’’ she 
would say to me, ‘‘there’'s a many things 
we don't know in this world, and a many 
fanny things happen; Mr. Harry may have 
been kidnapped and taken away ever eo far, 
who knows, and he'll come back again, never 
you fear.” 

‘' Kidnapping,” was one of Mary's bugbears. 
She firmly believed in people being carried 
off for all sorts of purposes, and she had read 
wonderfal tales of how such persons managed 
to come again after all sorts of unheard of 
adventures; and sucha fate she insisted had 
befallen my Harry. 

The summer waned and autumn came and 
passed, and my strength had quite reéarned. 
I had taken the clergyman’s words to heart, 
and resolved that my duty in life should be 
done, I made myself acquainted with ali the 
neighbourhood, and came to know houses and 
strests by sight, though not the dwellers 
therein. I was always an early riser; even in 
London, where there is not much to tempt an 
early pedestrian, I uaed to go ont before break- 
fast, aod here in this quiet little place I soon 
found out walks and pretty places where I 
could stro!! unmolested,jand wander as I listed 
without remark. 

One house, not very far from where we 
lived, slways attracted my attention—it was 
so beautifally kept, as far as the front garden 
was concerned—I think I never saw such 
pretty flowers in any window-boxes, nor such 
@ neatly trimmed lawn, nor such bright 
windows. It stood alone in a considerable 
garden, which also seemed to be well- 
rama and was, I understood, a boarding- 

couse. 

“That is. it would be, if anyone would 
board there,’’ my informant said, as he tied 
up & small parcel for me. I hadasked a ques. 
tion of our grocer concerning the house with 
the pretty windows. 

‘They don's seem to get on somehow.” 

‘How is that?" I asked. ‘The place 
seems beantifally clean.” 

‘It is, miss—you mighs eat off the boards 
—and they pay their way and trouble no one, 
don’t Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Bat there's 
something.” 

I was curious, and I let himtalk on. It 
was evidently a favourite subject with him. 
Perhaps it was unladylike to want to know 
anything about this Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
They were oem be me, but I could not 
— it, the house & singular fascination 

or me, 

* The house was empty for a long time,”’ he 
said. ‘It had a sort of bad name—haunted, 
people said it was.” 

“Why ?"” I asked. 

‘' Oh, years ago a man hung himself there,” 
the grocer said, ‘‘but the haunting was jast 
rats and boys, I expect. Auyway, no one ever 
did much good there, and it was falling into 
decay, and these people, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
got it forasong. They didn’t do anything to 
it for some time—not till the beginning of 
this year, and then they mast have come into 
& fortune, for they set about doing it up, and 
christened it the ‘Chestnuts,’ because of 





two those big trees, and gave out they were 


, Boing to keep a first. class boarding-boure. It is | 





= — LL 
beautifully farnished and arranged inside, for 
I have been in it; but somehow it ien’s 


popaiar,” 

‘Ah, the ghost, I suppose,” I said, more 
interested than I could tell by the story of the 
Chestnuts. 

“TI never heard of it, miss,” he replied. 
‘** Toere has been no talk of any ghost, and I 
fancy it is forgotten. I think it is Mrs, 
Brown that is a little queer. I don’t know, 
but I have heard it whispered that she drinks, 
she ia go ecosntric.”’ 

‘* People don’t like eccentric landladies,” I 
remarked. ‘If that is the case I don’t won- 
der she hae no boarders.” 

My birthday was coming round again, how 
should I bear it, how should I get through 
that most sorrowful anniversary? No one 
bat myself could tell how fall my heart would 
be. A whole year, and not a single word to 
tell me what had become of my darling. He 
was dead! He must be, I had come to think 
it was so by this time. He had had time to 
write from the uttermost ends of the earth ; 
and no sign had come to me, I used to think 
and say that if anything had happened to him 
I should have known it. We used to say so to 
each other in our love nonsense, but it could 
not be so. My father was very tender to me 
as the dreaded time oame round ; it seemed as 
if he wanted to make me understand without 
words how he felt for and with me, and he 
held me in his loving arms the night before, 
when my teara would be no Icnger restrained, 
but burst forth with a vehemence that 
frightened him, but was relieving and salutary 
enough to me, 

“Itis nothing, papa,” Ieaid. ‘Iam weak 
and ungratefal to you, for all ‘your goodness, 
that is all,” : 

“Never that, my darling,” he said, and 
kissed me and blessed me, and I went to bed 
quieted and calmed by his gentle love. 

I conld not sleep. All that weary night 
through I lay and tossed and moaned out in 
my sorrow, which seemed to have come 
me afresh with the anniversary of the day on 
which he had left me. 

I thought of my lost happiness, of my use- 
less wedding dress lying folded in the box in 
which it bad come from the dressmaker's, and 
of the home that had been ready for me, and 
which I had never seen since the dreadfal day 
that parted us. 

My father had managed the disposal of all 
our belongings and the giving up of the house 
which had been taken; and: the subject had 
never been mentioned to me. 


Lying sleepless, everything seemed to pass . 


before me like a panorams, and with the first 
grey dawn I jumped ont of bed—I could bear 
it no longer. 

*t Madge Carson,” I said to myeelf, ‘‘ you are 
& weak fool: rouse yourself and be a woman. 
There is work in the world for you yet, and 
= have no right to make other peop!e mieer- 
able.” 

I looked out of the window snd all the 
world had a festive mantle on. The bright 
crisp frost was lying over everything, spark- 
ling like a thousand jewels, and the daylight 
was coming slowly, with a red radiance that 
tinted everything with the glory of the rising 
sun. 

I was soon dressed, and out. Ié was my 
habit, and the early folks were used to seeing 
me strolling about in the fresh morning. 

There were not many out—here and there 
one about the early business of the day. Bat 
all natare was bright in the rosy redness of 
the east, and as I stepped ont into the clear, 
cold air the church bella began to ring out 
softly their message of peace on earth, good- 
will to men. 

I did not heed where I was going. All the 
ae that I used to frequent were alike pretty 

thie stillness and brilliance, and 1 strolled 
along, wrapped in my own thoughts, till I 
came to the Chestnuts. 

It was a lovely corner, The house hae long 
since disappeared in the march of improve- 
ment and bricks and mortar. I can find the 
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place now when I walk that way; but it was 
a breezy bit of country then, with the old 
house standing in a clump of trees, and the 
windows glistening in the morning light as if 
they were welcoming the new day with 
answering brightnesa. 

I looked at the house as I always did, with 
a curious feeling of wonderment; I did not 
even know the ,Browaa by sight—our ways 
did not come together in any way. We did 
not deal at the same shops or visit the same 
ones though I believe they did not visit at 
all, bat kept very much to themselves in that 
big house, waiting for the business that did 
not come, and the boarders who would not 
believe in the advertisement which appeared 
now and then in the principal papers. 

There was someone at the door now—a 
traveller evidently, for he wore a scarf loosely 
tied his neck and a loose overcoat, 
which seemed familiar to me somehow. 

He was standing at the front door as if he 
had knocked, and was waiting to be let in, 
and I found myeelf waiting—I don't know 
why—to see them open the door, 

Saddenly he turned and looked me fall in 
the face, and it was Harry. I was not mis- 
taken—my Harry as I had seen him on that 
day last year—as I had parted from him with 
& kiss at the door. My heart gave a great lesp, 
and seemed to stand still, 

The trees and the windows seemed to be 
coming together, and everything whirled about 
me, and when I recovered myself the door had 
been opened and the visitor admitted. 

I waa alone there under the ne aky, 
with the bella softly ringing out their loving 
message to the troubled hearts on earth. 
Harry was not dead—I had seen that fact for 
myself—bui alive, here in England; and—I 
dared scarcely think it even—false to me. 
Alas for my shatéered idol! The knowledge 
} sa to me than the thought of his 


I don't know how I got home, nor how I 
told my father what had happened, but I did 
tell him, and he looked very grave. 

‘*Dear, are you sure?” he asked me, look- 
ing into my face. ‘‘ You may have been mis- 


nm, Madge.” 
‘‘T am not mistaken,” Ieaid. ‘I could not 
be mistaken, papa. It was Harry, and he 


wore that scarf I knitted for him—the brown- 
and-white one with the little dots upon it.”’ 

I had been very proud of that scarf; it was 
@ new pattern in knitting, and not to be 
obtained everywhere, and I had learned it to 
krit this very comforter for my darling. 

“ What shall Ido?” Iasked. ‘' How canI 
fiad out about him, paps?” 

‘* My dear, I think I should de nothing,” 
said, very gravely and sternly for him. 
“If Mr, Torrens has chosen to keep aloof for 
& whole year, and leave you to the suspense 
andanxiety that he must have known you were 
suffering, he ia hardly worth troubling about. 
Call pride to your aid, my girl, and it you 
have really eeen him, forget him ; heis worthy 
of nothing else.” 

He was right, but is was very hard. How 
could I put him out of my head, my Harry, 
whom I had loved so dearly? I don’t know 
how that sad day passed; it brought 
back the misery of the last one as keenly 
as ever, and we were both glad to see 
Charley Trent come in in time for dinner. He 
was some one we could speak to, and I told 
him what happened, and how I had seen 
Harry at the door of the Cnestnuts.” 

“It’s all bosh,” he said, in his decided 
fashion, when I had done. 

** I don’t mean about your seeing him, Miss 
Garson; if you really did, and there is no 
mistake, there’san explanation to be had, and 
ll have it. Harry was not the man to deceive 

one ; you last of all.’’ 

8 words comforted me. Charley Trent 
had changed into @ fine steady young fellow, 
and he was going to be married to a good girl, 
in every way worthy of him. A governess 


she was, in a nice situation, but she could not 
be spared to come to us as we had asked her. 





ou show me where this house is?” 
**] will call there and 


© Wilil 
he said after dinner. 
make ing uiries.” 

We lets my father over his glass of wine and 
sallied forth. I should come back directly, I 
told him, and leave Charley to ask what ques- 
tion he wanted to of the Browns. We did 
not talk much as we went along. I was fall 
of sad thoughts, and Charley was puzzled, and 
we were soon at the gate of the Obestnuts. 
There was always a bright light there—a lamp 
over the arched gateway in the road, anda 
brilliant globe in the fanlight over the front 
door. Caarley opened the gate, and we went 
in. Halt way up the gravel path I clatched 
his arm with a passionate grip. 

‘' He is there again," I said. 

‘* Where?" 

** There, at the door, where I saw him this 
morning; just as I saw him lifting his hand 
to the knocker. ‘Can't you see him, 
Charley ?" 

I don't know what he said, I was looking at 
Harry, but he pulled me forward and kept me 
from stumbling, for the plase was going round 
with me and we were on the door-step, and 
Harry had gone in as he did in the morning. 

‘‘Tam goiog to make inqaires,” he said, 
and knocked londly before 1 had time to beg 
him to les me go back. I did not know the 
Browns. 

Toe door was opened by a curious looking 
woman, very neatly dressed, but with such an 
odd expression in her face—a searching look, 
as it were, as if she would ask who and what 
wewere. She wasevidently the mistress of 
the house, and Charley addressed her at once. 

‘*Mre. Browne, I presume?” 

*' Yeo, sir." 

Nos a lady, that was evident from the 
moment she cpened her lips—the tone was 
servile and not pleasant. 

“\I wish to speak to the gentleman who hag 
jast come in.” 

** No one has come in here, sir.” 

‘Yes, there has, this young lady saw him 
enter your house this morning, and ¥gain to- 
night. We wieh to see bim, Mr. Heary 
Torrens. Tell him we are here, please,”’ 

‘Mr. Henry Torrens here ! " 

Her eyes dilated oddly, and Charley Trent 
looked at her curiously. 

‘s Here,” he said, ‘he has been seen knock- 

at your door twice to-day.” 

@ stopped, for the woman's face changed 
awfally. It grew grey. Her eyes distended, 
and without a word of warning she fell on 
the marble floor of the hall like a corpse. Of 
what followed I have not a very distinct re- 
collection. Charley shouted, and a man and 
&@ servant came running from somewhere, and 
the woman was carried into a nice dining- 
room. Her husband said something about 
*' fies,” but it was no fi:—it was terror. Such 
abject fear I have never seen in any human 
being before. 

I was stunned and stapefied—I hardly knew 
what was going on, or why the servant came 
and took me to another room and made me 
some coffce, while Caarley sent for my father 
to take me home. I suppose he waited till 
the woman came ont of the fit, or whatever 
it was, but he was very white and grave when 
he came home, and he and my father had a 
long serious talk together. I had not seen 
Harry; it had been s mistake they told me; 
but I knew I had. Bat Oharley had recog- 
pised in Mr. Browne the man to whom 
Harry was to have gone on that day to pay 
the money for him; I don’t think he meant 
to say as much as that before me. But he 
let it slip, and I started up witha shriek, I 
understood it sli now. 

‘‘ Harry is there,” I shrieked. ‘' They have 
murdered him!" And then my nerves gave 
way, and I fainted. 

It was as well, perhaps, that that illness 
came upon me then. I think I should have 
gone md of all that came atter that visit to 
the Chestnuts. When Charley went back, 
which he did the next day, house was 
empty. Mr.and Mrs. Brown had managed 





to get away in the night, and leave no trace 
of how or where they had gone. Tae servant 
sleeping soundly, as country girla will, had 
heard nothing, but found a note in her room, 
with her wages and a present in lien of 
notice, and an empty house. Tae pair had 
managed to elade pursuit and recognition, 
but their flight was evidence enough. 
Charley went to the — now, and they took 
possession of the Oheatnuts, and searched 
first the house and then the garden, and 
found him, my Harry—how or where they 
never toldm:. It was better not, bat he waa 
there ; and in this world I should never see 
him more. I¢ wai all conjecture for a | 

time how it all happened. Charley surmi 

tbat he had gone to these impecunious people 
with hia pockets fall of money, and that the 
temptation bad been too great for them to 
resiat, and they had killed him and buried 
him where he was found in the garden. 

People say there is no trath in a ghost, that 
the dead never come back, and it is ali fancy. 
Perhaps it is—perhaps I fancied all that, and 
conjured the form of my darling out of my 
own sad thoughts. Bat if it were so the 
vision cams opportanely, and was the meang 
of telling ue all what bai become of him. I like 
“better to think it was no fancy—that I really 
did seehim and tha‘ he came to end the aas- 
pense that I had suffered solong. May be we 
shall meet again ; perhaps in the other world we 
sba'! tell each other a'l about it. My husband 
used to say so, the good clergyman whom [ 
msrried—not loving him, for my heart was 
fall, but giving him all the respect and affeo- 
tion that I could. 

And the love came—he conld wait ai I had 
done, and when he died, fall of years and 
honours, he took all of life that wa: worth 
living for me to the grave with him It wai 
in the early years of our marriage that I 
heard again of ‘Mc. Brown;” he died 
miserably in a workhouse hospital, and sent 
for my husband that he might tell him 
everything. Idon't know how he knew that 
he was my husbond, bat he bad found that out 
somehow. It was & miserable confession, 
just what Charley said, Harry had care- 
lesaly let him see how mach money he had 
about him, some hundreds of pounds, and the 
devil had entered into him more fiercely than 
was his wont, and {empted him to kill hie 
visitor. Harry had said no one knew where he 
had come to, and the deed was done in & 
moment, hia wife being an accessory afser the 
fact, and helping to bury the body, where it 
was found more than a year afterwarde. 

They bad come to think themeelves quite 
secure, and to fancy tha' allinquiry after the 
miesing man wa? at an end, when we sad- 
denly came upon them with the question, - 
where was he? No wonder the wretched 
woman fell down in a fitand betrayed herself 
and her husband, a3 she did in her terror ant 
surprise, Is is fitsy years agonow; aad I 
ahall soon know why it all bappened.me: bas 
the memory of it is as fresh with me now a3 
it was when Itaw my Harry standing at the 
door of the house which bad been the last he 
eve entered on this earth. 








———— 


A ovatus wager has been won by a Belgian 
cook, who killed, prepared, cooked, and served 
a chicken within the spice of five and a-half 
minutes. The broiling, of course, took the 
longest, occupying nearly four minutes, 
whereas the preparation of the bird took less 
than six'y seconds. 


In Great Britain, R.man spades dug the 
fiest canal, one or more of which are holding 
water today. The canals of the United 
Kingdom now exceed 47 000 miles in length, 
and are amongat the best of their kind in the 
world, The Manchester Canal, now in course 
of constraction, will, when completed, be a 
‘masterpiece of enterprise and engineering 
skill, and will place the Manohester manu- 
factarer in direct and unbroken commuani- 





| cation with the ooean. 
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FACETLAE, 


“Dro Vaa Laer-evor tell you. aboné: the: 


family tree?" ‘' You; it'e a chestmat,’”’ 

Tus eyes are tho windows of tho soul, 
especially when wa bava @ psio ia‘them, 

“« Bveny clond bas ite silver lining.” The 
boy who-has the iafliernzs can stay away from 
soncol. 

Dr. Pang onos asked’ Porsen what he 
thoaght of evil. “I oan see no. good in il,” 
was the reply. 


Pamistina: ‘'Of what .use. ia the.editor of. 


the pspar?” Young.Roportar: ‘'To.make a. 
long, story skort." 


Wire: “ In,the. game ot; lawa-tennisomy, 


deat. What. ia. thanmost difficalt: thizg to 
acqiire?’’ Hasbaad: “ Tae dawa," 

* Toaan arecsome unpleasant: featares in 
this oasineas/’ mattered the photographer as 
he surveyed a rowot his patrons, ; 

Trwprrance» Orator: ‘ Waat ia it; my 
hearers, tnat-drives ‘mn-to drink?” Voice 
from ¢he' back seat: “ Salt fish)” 

A port says that's baby“is “a new wave on 
the ocean oftife, “ A fresh squall” would ex. 
press the ides batter. 

Georcs Ector says, “ tha man who trusts a 
friend educates him.” But the: traster often 
gete the most experimental knowledga. 

Aiwosr everyman ia; the. world cays he 
cans melp hia pasaliarities, bus he-will not 
admit thas his neighbour can’t help bias 

Live is made of compensations. By the time 
& man is old enough to realise: what alot he 
does not know, he ia.too old to worry-over it. 

Bon Easy: ** Cheer up; Jack; you shouldn't 
borrow troadle.”” Jack Snort: * Hamp! It’s 
the only thing my crdst is good for.” 

“Mas Frrex: ‘ He's down wid’a heavy 
cold; Mrs. O’Fiannigan.”” Mra. O'Fiannigan: 
‘* Yie. You see; he vite stiilso mush that when 
he do movehe can't stand the draught.” 

WHEN & man goes wrong, “ there is alwaya 
® woman at the bottom of ié.”" Whana man 
goes rights, we never hear that there: is a 
woman at the top of it, but there is. 

‘“‘Tr's bard lack to have a homely prima 
donna.in somic.opsra?"’ ‘‘Whyso?” ‘* Ba 
osuse ali the choras girls have-to. be -s0. mach 
bomelier.”’ 

Donson: ‘‘ Cam you safely call him a liax 2?’ 
Hobson: “ Well, I ehonid say so. He's: in 
Ameniea, and, willy not return: for three 
years,” 

* Bo your son has been starring ae-an actor, 
Me: Oashoounter?" ‘“ Yes.” * Do tell me all 
aboushinn Who is supporting bim?” “ I 
am.” 

Oxnantre (who has been blowing the cornet 
for an moar): ‘Ned, do you think there isany 
raasic ia me?” Ned: “I don’t know. Tdere 
ongss to bs, I didn't hearany come out,” 

Moraer (taprovingly to little girl just ready 
to go fora wais): * Dolly, that. hols waa not 
in your glove this morning.” Dolly (oromptly) 
“ Where was it, shen?’’ 

He: ‘I don’t ses what people keep diaries 
for. Loan keep all my affsira in my head.” 
Bae; * Phase a good way, too; bas notevery 
one has the room."’ 

Frrancer (to cabman): “My good man, 
can you tell me the neare%t way to the 
de, ds?" Oabman: “ Yes, jast inside the cab, 
here, sor.” 

“Trar's a fice walle+-you have, Henry: 
“Yee My wite gave it to me for a Christmas 
gifo” “Indeed! Anything it?” “Yes; she: 
pill for the walet.”’ 

Wivower (to his little daughter; aged. ten). : 
‘'Dors, do you know thas Susanne, our 
honsekeeper, is going to be: married?” Dars : 
On, I'm so glad we're getting rid. of the old 
pelican’! Won't it be jollv?~ But who is 
going to marry~her?” Father: Well, I 
am!” 


| He: “How happy both of usaret Bat how 
! mnot happier'we shall bs when we are one’! ” 


She: “Ll con’s know, Harry. Don't you think 
there will betoo much happiness for-ons?" 


Master: ‘* Mary, I wish you would ba moze 


to. sceld yom no often.” Mary; ‘‘ Os, don’s you 
mind os, sir. I don't take any noticas.of it.” 

Ma:.Grumrrs: ‘‘Whast's that queareodouz ? 
8 medls like.-barning lye.’ Mras Gramppes 
* Don's know, I haven't pat-avything in she: 
fires except:some of your old love-lesvera,’ 

Wrrtrs: “ What.did you say the colour of 
youryiancée's baie wae?’ Jones: “I didn't 
Bay anything about'ist, I¢ depends -alsogether: 
on what the prevailing fashion is." 

‘‘ Anp what do you mean by a wise man?" 
“One who can-do without the world.” “ And 
by-wfool?’’ **One who fancies that the world 
cannot do without him,” 

Ciereyuan (showing a lady visitor round 
the church): ‘80, madam, you have now seen 
the organ and the nave. I shonid like nex to 
conduct yon fo the altar.” Lady: ‘Oh, this 
ig 80 sudden.” 

A proper emile; '' Sheiaa perfect Amazon.” 
{' Why..do you eay that? She is not at: all like 
the Amazons of old.” “Oh, no; I mean like 
the river. Sie has a large mouth, and babbies 
on. for:ever,”’ 

Traoner:: ‘' Do yowknow the difference.be- 
tweemright and wrong?” Boy: * Naw’ “If 
you. were. to ‘take»your: little: brother's cake 
from :himewhat«would you. do?” ‘‘ Eas, it 
up. " 

Hove Girl (<eeking» consolation from: her 
Brighton friend) : ‘‘ Now, tell me traly, dear, 
it you were in my shoes, what:would you 
do?” ‘' I should either put a coupls-of poande: 
of cotton wool in each shoe-or buy » pair seven 
sizes ematier.”’ 

Wu: “ You ssy you lost your sweetheart 
on account of* dyspepsia?” Bilt: ‘ Yes.” 
With: “Which of you had is?” Bill: 
“Neither: Is-was the old-man. And-hs.was 
soffering terribly the day I asked him for his 
daughter.” 

Pueum: “ Phere wore. yez goin’. phwin Oi 
saw yez goin’ into Cavey? Dennis: “ Into 
Casey’s man, to besure! “ Wall, oi wish oia’d 
sane yez ; oid uv had ye rueh th’ can fer oz.” 
“ Well, ye did see mo, didn’s yez?” “ Faith; 
not ti!l yoz wor ous 0’ soight!"’ 

Ogs. professor. of mathsmatics, with: whom. 
gerdening.is.a. hobby, is ous very early gather. 
ing.cherries., Neighbour: ‘' Ah, profesaor,:you 
are catching. the.early worm, I see,” Absent. 
minded. Professor: ‘' Yea, they. are. very 
abundant this. year, and perfectly delicious." 

‘Oa, yea! He's quite. a, remarkable man, 
Able to concenstate his mind-on one. parsix 
cular sabjsct,.no matter how great the crowd: 
around him,” “ What is bia epecial branch. of 
science?’ ‘-*K‘eptomania, 1 think. they call 
it. 

Tovntst: (on Scotch steamer): “I say, 
steward; how-do- you expect anybody to dry 
their hands on thie:towel? It's ascwet as if 
it had been dippedin the sea’ Stewards 
“ Aweel, dippsd-orto: dipped, there's a bun- 
dred fouk: hae uasd the too wl; and ye're: the 
forretthat’s grammelet” 

Tur young man reosie divers dameels: who | 
have-retused him~ in the past, then whispers 
tenderly: “ Hthel, I am utterly unworthy of* 
you;” and:there is the sob of ‘a breken heart 
in hie voice: “That's precisely’ what paps 
and mamma think; George,” she replies. 
And for along timre thereafter he is silent. 

Fome, yeara aga an.old Scotch. divine thus 
finished. off an_ exhortation against dran- 
kenness: “I’ve nae objection to a dram 
in the mornivg when ye get up, and snither 
after breakfast to heip' ye to begin the day, 
and due .béfdre diinér to gia ye on appetite 
and anitler afterwards to help digestion, and 
ye may tsk’ a dfam or twoin tha afternoon,, 
‘and ane for. nightoap; bat .dinna-be sys 


carefal, I am veryporry to hear.my wile haa | 








dram dremming.’” 








Mr Youncuussanp (soming home finda hie 
wifd st-the asove): 80 you are doing your 
own cooking? Teil me, now, what is that yoo 
are cooking at that stove, Molly?” Molly: 
“You mustn't have so much ocuridsity. i 
don't know myself yes what it is goivg to 
he:”’ 

“T wang an awfal bsd bresk the other day, 
for whioa f shall bs corry aalong.as Mes. H— 
lives. I oalled a4 their resicence. Hhe ekowsd 
me & handsome pair of riding,boots she had 
just booght, and asked. whas.I shonght of 
them. O2, they are immense!” said I inno. 
cently. 

“T atways make i$ a gale to.conceal nothing. 
from my wile; I tell, her everynbing,’’ says 
Brown ' Yes. and I can t.say thas blike yor 
fonis,’’ says. Jones, *' Howsa? Why. nox?” 
“ Why, your. wife tells evecything:you tel fer 
to my wife, and. my @ife jaat. benls -mesover 
the.coala for.it,” 

Youre Woman: “ I wantyonto craw plans 
form nics casy heme: My hasband’amovher 
will live with.us, amd: I~—’ Arohitect: 
‘“ Madam, itiisimposeid'e’ Young Womasc 
‘* Whg, don'é@wyeu do sath work?” Anchi- 
teat: “No. madam; noarchitecs has yet been 
ablete draw plans for a hoase thas is darga 
enopgh fer*wo wemen.”’ 

Tus New York City’ Conneif bas achieved 
& nwtionsl repasavion for the slowness with 
which it aecompliehes nothing. An alderman, 
meeting an enserprising~ citizen om “Bread~ 
way, eaid: * We had a very important: two 
honors’ cession of “the city: covncil’thia afters 
noon.” ‘What passed?” ‘ Well, the: two 
hours pazeed.” 

Ara fair in Wicklow, Ireland, there was a 
fierce shiliclah fight, One man reseived & 
fatal blow on the knoll, and hie aseailant was 
convicted of marslanghter, Jast before bring 
sentenced, the prisoner's counsel, with the viox 
of arousing the jadge’s lenienoy, referred “to 
the dootor's testimony that the victim's akult 
was abnormally thin; The prisoner on being 
asked if ho bad anything to say for himealf, 
replied: ‘** No, yer honour; bas I would ask, 
was that a skoli for a man to go to a feis 
wid?” 

When the Dean of Armeach was sammored 
to Whitehall to preach in the Chapel Royat 
just before that historic edifica reverted to itz 
original tges aay & banqgueting-hall, ha wae 
raltisd ‘om ths eudject by the Lord Primate, 
Dz. Kiiox, ‘'Mr, Dean,” said the primates, 
* you must be very carefut whea-you get to 
Whitehall ; remember is was shore thas Kivg 
Charles T, loat his head,"’ The dean, who is 
® moat eloquent preacher: came and preachsd, 
and wert. back ta Armsgh Oa his next 
meeting wish the primate, he capped that 
venerable prelate’s littte joke. ‘ My lord,’’ 
he esi?, “1 have weil-nigh soff-red m worse 
fate than the king's, Tie vergér>in the 
Chspel Royal, giving me instructions a2 to 
when my appertauce was to. be mada, eaid, 
‘Firsts I takes: the choir up to.their places; 
and then, after they are ceated, I returna for 
you, sir, ant conducts you to the hattar." 

“A connector of the press ” in an artiole on. 
“ Proot-Reading’’ in tha Printers Register 
givers spocimen of haw the readieg boy deals 
with the prodoctions of the Poss L:ureste in 
the.way of basinesa: ‘‘Donble qaotes You 
emailcaps mutt wake su” call me burlyoom 
call me horiycom mother’ cearsem (anf). 


‘‘Pohyphepmorrer possil .ba -the - ‘appieet. . 


time of all the glad Newosphyohen yearsem 
(gasp). “Ofosp all the glad Newoaphyphen 
year. com. mother com. ths maddest com 
merriest daysem (sniff), ‘ Forosp. Hiposm 
to bs Queen cap,opoa the Mayoep.com mosher 
com, Hipsem to be Qaeen csp, opos tho 
Maycap full close double. rule ‘Tennysonitals- 
toll”? This. apparens jgrgon.is the result of 
reading by “‘ caps and points,” 50 aa te insure 
absolute accuracy in the miputest details.of 
punctaation, cspitalisation, eva. ‘ Com,” ia 
tha reader's. condraction. for. ‘* comms, 

‘germ.’? for “semi-colon,” “pos.” for 


‘* apostrophe,’ and @0 on, 
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SsuCreTy.: 


Taz .Queen..ch Roumania . haa completed..xi 
nowmovel , wites isto. be-published seriall pin: 
an'Htighivh mepszine, 

Tae Shan of Persia. has a pips worth 
£34,000. . It .is.over.jawelled, and e. smoks 
pweesetbesweom come of the firat water, 

THs Archdachess Stepbanis of Austria hag 
published @ profusely illnateated: volume 
entitled ‘' Traveis inshe Tyrol,” 

Tue! Barks Court Exbibitiomis- tobe -hortiv 
cultural this’ year, and‘ growere* from. all 
quarters of the globe will ba represented. Tie 
result will be novel and interestings 

Trenew fashionabie tints: are paviionlatly 
vivid.” Reéd-will certainly bermuch* worn; and 


the fldwera for epring wear. are very.gay, the). 


“ flazing« orocua.”’ beipge very: much in: 
evidence, 

Tre perteotly: plain «princesses robe’! is 
coming. bask. into’ fashion; a gown. that 
clothsa the. figare very closely, spreading, ont. 
ee ae below the waiet as the 
back. ; 

Waen the: Prinoess of Walesiis at Sandring- 
ham herlife ds: a.very*bosyyoner She-has* 
establishedoall: kinds: of -teebnical=teaching; 
and the-carving: echoo! ‘and’ that*in which 
bright. metal work is sanght are extremely 
goody. ° 

Tr issquite ‘certain that Prince George of 
Wales will _be.given an army,commission,. as: 
Her: Majesty, we are informed, does mot wish: 
him to continue on the Active List ofthe 
Royal Naw ¥; 

A Japanrse young lady, upon the occasion of 
hor Wedding, is presented by ber frienda with 
& tong whtte-veit, which will complesely cover 
her frémfrom head ‘to féot.. This she'care- 
fally pute away, for on.her.deash.it isdestined.. 
to. be her sbroud. 

Amone the ‘curious custome of: the. Conrt 
banded down to us from the Simart times ig 
that of présenting.the Poet Ladreate,. who, by 
the way, is an-‘‘officer of: the, Heusebold,”’ 
with a batt of sherry from ‘the ‘royal celiars, 
Lord Tésnyson takes cash instead.: 

Friowers, eepeciaily politicals flowers; are 
envbroidered ‘all ‘round’ the» bordera~ of the 
fashionabls handkerchiefs csrridd.. by. French 
ladies, whoee political. tendencies. are: $hus: 
revealed by. the bis. of .muslin..they. carry 
thrnat shreugh: their belts, 

Everyone bopes that the qnist: rest: of 
Cémptoa: Place will set. up the Prince of 
Waites ageinpamHis Royal Highness has nes: 
yetehaken'cffin any perceptible’ degree’ the 
intense. dépredeion which followed. the. firat. 
eruek grief: at the lose of his sons. Primes 
Geaopges: 00, looka far fram etrome; bot 
great things are hoped from the Esstbourne 
Visit) 

A wesLTay. epineter of. Antwerp haa pre- 
Beuted to she. Antwerp: Cattedrab an’ organ 
with 6,000 ‘pipes; ninety registers, fodr:key- 
bource, and.of such weight that the former: 
Orgam gebiery bad to be-taken away and a new 
one ereeted: The bellows‘ are-worked by a 
€33 motor of three. borse power. 

AT am«elestsia wedding: recently given in 
Bsitimore a series of magic transformations 
reminded“ tbe guests ot lore. Fioocs of 
incsncesgens light, glowing. in. all. the rain- 
cow coloane, fied: theercomess« the bride’ 
entered to the musio of the electrical instra- 
ments, playidg weirdfy ot themselves, like 
the far.famea organ of German fairy lore | 
thas<of: ite: own" magic: played; when.groom | 
and bride were it God's sight-welt- pleasing. 
Eleotioak wedding. bella rang with no haed 





touching them. Andsuddenlyy: atthe: fedstp 
she room. was plunged into: darknsas for.a | 
moment as the light flashed out from the»: 
wreath onthe. bride's. head. and. from. the 

flowers sbout the room, in. whoze hearts 

Siaged tie. timy . electzioslamps..in. globes the. 
Mint of sabe fowerr, 


STATISTIUS, 


Giprattar is three miles long, 


Tue deathiraie amongst conviatsiiaioniy 8 | 


perl 000 
An emplover of Garman olerka gava that 


they work :20 per cent. slower than Exbgiiah. 


ones. 

It is colonlaied that a.signal passes through 
the: he cable in 31 hundtedshs of a 
second; 


Ix France deaths ontnnmber births. Laat 


year's birtha..were 838,000, whieh waay.43 000 
‘Yess than .the .previoos, year. Toe cease 
reached..tha. abaormal fignre of. 876.500, om 
81 500 more tham'in 1896;' More than belt of" 
this duerease/ wan atsesbased:to the’ grip.” 





GHMS. 


One ungratefal man dees an injury to all 
who stand in need of aid. 

We could alibe great men if we could be 
measured by the great'things wa intend ‘to do 
to. morrow. 

A man's real possession. ishis:memory, In 
nothing eles is he’ rich, in ‘nothing else’is he 
poor. 

Never tell allvyou know, ‘fornhe: who tells 
everything he knows often tella more.than he 
knows. 

Tere is » difference between sitting ‘before 
the fire and thinking. absua daing good, and 
going out inte the cold.and doing,it: 

Reutictow is like’the fashion ; one-man wears 
hia doublet slashed, another laced, another 
pisin; bat every mam baa:s doublet: So 
every man has his religion. Wé- differ about 
trimming. 





HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Hints —Kerozene will. soften. boot or shoes 
that have been. hardened by: water; and render 
them pliable as new, 

Bortzep Srurr Pras —Qook. one. quart of 
peas with three quarts of water: Bort. slowly 
three houre ove: # medium’fire; cr until they 
are soft. If they, are-to.be: sérved wiskly vexze- 
tables for dinner they wiih be Smoustasuitabic 
boiled to a mueke 

Suepazrp's Piz.—Eighs-on.nice. potatoes 
boiled and mashed; withys: tablespeonfal of 
milk, Have eome cooked-meat cut in slices 
or some cooked mince with a little gravy, 
thiokened with flour and reasoned, Pat a 
few potatoes in the bottom of a pie dish, thea 
the mest and gravy, Then covér sll wish tho 
remuiader of the..potasces.. Smooth the top 
nestly and mark it Irke a pie,. Patina quick 
oves to browm cr kefore the firs. 

Réty’ Poty:—Haif's poond of flonr, quarter 
of a pound of stc}, piash of seals, half e 
teaepoon of baking powder. Chop the sues 
and. make into paste with water ell the things 


mixed-up ina cbasin,. Roit is out-in-e long: 


Equare piece, wet the edges’ all round, spresd 
jam to near the edge allover, and roll up 
lighthy’; twist the ends-and floor the roly al! 
over; Wrisg.a colt cloth cut.cf' boiling. water, 
rolithe puddisg.up inthe cloth, tie the ends ; 
ptt is in boiling water for one and -haif'beuzs 
toboile 

Bomep Fiuvrr: Poppine — Ove pound apples, 
ong pound: plums, quazter pound, sugar, half 
pound flour, qauster pomud> sess, pinch salt; 
halt texspoonful baking. powder, Maken, paste 
with the fionr, suct, ests, and bsking powder ; 
geste’ the” basin and line -it' withthe paste ; 
stew the spplea-with past,of the.sugsar, then 
potin thevstewed framp theopioms, and the 


rematifer of the sugar alternately ; tarn the: 


paste over. the: top, cover..with a. bartered 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tar first photographs produced in England 
Wore taken 30/1802, 

Canapa last year sent to England—and thia 
is s new féeatare’ of our imports—-~% 000000 
SgR8. 

Tumense flocks of crowe have exterminated 
the grassnopper peet. in some parts.of Cali- 
fornia, 

THe, Gensity of. popristion. is: greatest in 
Eorope, where it uvyerages ninety:seven to 
the square: mile, j 

Ir ia esid that one woman in every sixty, 
in Loaden; isa: ginvdrinker, one in every 
twenty a pauper, and one in thirteem illite- 
rate. 

Cures ig the Gorman sstional game. Ore 
can soaresly take.up any Gorman paper whick 
does nos devote a epecial corner to the interests 
of the game, 

In tha. new. batélaehip of 11605. tons, 
receatly contracted for: by: the French: Ad 
rmwalty, eleotricity wil. bs osed: for. turning 
the turrets, cloving the» porss; and: driving 
aaxiliary machineny. 

Ir ie reckoned that’s man’s ancestors, count- 
ing back’ twenty’ generntions, number more 
than a million, and when the record ia carried 
baokto the thirtietit: generation the number 
reaches @ dilion, 

Horses have a peculiar horror of death, and 
@spectaly dread death among, their own kin. 
A hoxse thas ia absolutely, ferrlesa regarding 
other. things, will be frightened. bsyoud 
mesanreas the sight of & dead horse lying by 
the rosdside. 

Aas.cr Exzrnants.—Tbere mravreoords of 
elephants thas have lived for 200 ycare, and 
an ege of 150 years is not regarded ns so very 
old for an elephant, Ié takes about a qaarter 
of*s century to get the clephaut to. fall 
matorivy. 

Tis. dolphin is.ssid.to be. the fastest 
Swimmer io the eade It haa been cheerved 
to. dart through she.waier.st.a rate decidedly 
greater than: twenty miles an-:hoar, and. il is 
ofiem seen swimming round and round a vessel 
which is sailing at its highest speed. 

Avsrzanr, independently of Tésmania and 
of New Zealand, is nearly twenty-six times ap 
large asthe United Kingdom; in other words, 
it ia pearly as larze.aathe consinens of HE nrops, 
and contains 2 000.000 equare miles of terri. 
tory’ within the temperate zone, whéle- much 
o? the sch- tropical surface presents no inenper- 
able dffilsuttics to settlements by Earopeans, 

Ir now. appears that the Americans are.prca 
@ucivg paper cigars a3 an article of. commerce, 
snc, whses.is more, are being, backed op. bp 
connoissenre of thedragrant weed, The cigera 
are prepsred from eheeta of paper whicw hevye- 
been snaked in tobacco:joicsyand then pressed 
and ene into the-reqnizgive shspe by means of 
epecially. constructed machinery. 

Expentugnts which will interest farmers 
@re wdons to ba made at the Salvasionias farm 
colony, near Southend. A rabhis form on & 
emath. scale, snd.a ohicken.farm ons. large 
sosle, are to be established. Within twelve 
monthe the-governor of the.colony.expeota io 
pot thousands of chickens, and: « large 
number of rabbits on the London market, sib 
of which willbe guaranteed by General Baoves 

Ir is computed dy leading physiologiate that, 
since one-third of a securd suffices to produse 
an. iompression on.the brain, a man of 100 
years of age must have cotiected on cr in hia 
brain matter 9 467.280 600 impressiona,. Or, 
again: take off onesturd of the time tor sleep, 
aud we still fied 6 311,520000. Tire-would 
give 3 155.760,000 separate waking impressions 
ow the man who liver to the age of 50 years. 
Atlowing an average weight of four pounds to 
the-brain,; deducting. one fourth for blood ang 
veasels, aud another fourth. for: external in. 
tagumens, it maybe. ssid. thas.esab groin af 


paper, and. aterm one:hour; turn outs’ Thia; brain. eabstance containe noo leas. than. 


ia as Dice as & tart, avd more wholesome, 


1 205 542 traces or imprereions of ideas. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Farstarr. —The great bell at Moscow (broken) is said 
to weigh 250 tons. 
Isquisttrve.—Sir Morel Mackenz\le was an Inverness- 
ehire man, 
Meppiesome Marter.—The Royal Family are not 
pt from in tax. 











Oicziy.—Rzeading in a moving car is a great atrain on 
the eyes. 

Darrry.—Ohambers's Next of Kin. Any bookseller 
can get it for you. 

Drno.—The articles named have no special commercial 
valae ; nor has the book. 

Nypra.—The Emperor of China will be twenty-one 
years old in August next. 

Cry.ton.—You can’t send jewellery per post to France 
even though the letter is registered. 

Sorkey. ne City > tng county "Derry, be- 
tween Antrim and Donegal coun 

Love-sick —There Is a ee ra Louisiana, but we 
are not aware of a Gretna Green in the United States. 


Lappre.—The Bank of England gives cash in exchange 
for its notes on presentation. 

Ancumext.— Monmouth is an Eoglish county, in- 
¢laded in Wales for certain purposes. 

8. B. O.—The landlord cannot ratee the rent without 
giviag notice of his intention to do so. 


Distress.—The mortgagees appear to have acted In 
accordance with their legal powers. 

A Pozzizrrn —We cannot undertake to work out 
arithmetical problems for correspondents. 


Jack Tar.—Robert Cornelis Napter was the fall name 
of the late Lord Napier of Magdala. 

Morray.—No telephone posts or wires can be affixed 
to your property without your permission. 

Ovriostry.—The addresses of so-called milHonaires 
re of no interest to anyone save begging-letter writers. 

Anxious Onn —As far as we know, an Illegitimate 
son has no responsibilities ; ‘bat you had better geta 
lawyer's advice on the subject. 

Tax Lrrriz Trx Sotprer.—On land, the Germans, in 
consequence of their perfect military orginisation and 
€q1ipment, are probably the most powerfal nation. 

Artive.—" Christmas Eve” is usually understood to 
mean the whole of the dey before Christmas Day; that 
is to say, it is December 24 

S. H.—Oardinal Manning msrried the youngest Miss 
Serjeant, one of the co-heiresses of the Lavington estate. 
She survived her marriage only a few months, however. 

Diesy.—An eclipse of the suv, which was almost total 
fn this country, occurred about March, 1859, we think. 
The-e has not been a total eclipse recorded “tm Britain 
during this century. 

Mepr1co.—We are, of course, quite ignorant of what 
dig you are referring to, but in you are about to retail 

he medicines you should have Government stamps on 
the bottles. 


Dancy.—Gloucestershire wills are proved at Gion- 
ceater, except those of persons dy!ng in Bristol, which 
are proved in that city. The cost of a copy depends on 
the number of words. 

A. 0. W.—Five-shilling pieces are legal tender, and so 
are fourpenny plecs, although new ones have not been 
ootned for —_ No doubt a dealer in old coins would 
change them for you. 

Over THe Sea. = Hospital is not in South 
Australia at oe oe fn Dunolly, Victoria. Address 
superintendent. 

Iysorep Oxz.—Distrained goods cannot be sold for 
five days. You cannot prosecute a person for making a 
mistake. 

Bcack Marra,—" Black Maria” is thieves’ slang for 
be otherwise ac- 
counted for. 

Constant Rsaper.—Australian papers are not on sale 
in this country. They must be ordered through an 
agont. 

T. L P.—Lord Salisbury is not a member of the 
House of Commons, and the Peers have no consti- 
tuencies. 

Goosry.—Any person may make his own will and 
write it on any sort of pense, ond it does net want a 
stam p. 

PavvinctaL.—The New-street Station, Birmingham, 
is generally said to be the largest covered station In 
England 

Tweurren —Meerschaum is a very fine white clay 
found in gy principally, but also in Orimea, 
G:eece, Spain, and Asia, 

A Warnior Boip.—Lord Wolseley received the honour 
ar fn 1871. The battle of Ulundi was on 
y4 


Hasers.—Irish are not obtainable in Great 


bagvtpes 
Britain, we think. Woald an Irish reader kindly say if 
they are to be had in Ireland? 
Misrraste Motiy.—If the engagement is broken off 
the “ring” and other “engsgement” presents ought of 
course to be returned.] 
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Dot.—The children of deceased brothers and sisters 
are entitled to divide equally what would have been 
their parents’ share. 

Barrranta.—The Chinese have no straight strects or 
_ because they belfeve the devil travels In a straight 

8. 


B. G.—Mr. Briggs was murdered in a railway carriage 
by Mii‘ler on July 9, 1864. Lefroy murdered Mr, Gold 
on June 27, 1881. 

Us.ocky Tswawt.—The landlord may follow and dis- 
train within th'rty days if you move clandestinely with 
the object of avolding payment. 

Owz rx TaovusLe —A man is not responsible for his 
wife's debts contracted before her marriage, unless he 
benefits by any property she may be pcssessed of. 

Mancot.—There is no prescribed distance; but the 
fowls must be so Kep* as not to be « nuisance dangerous 
to the health of persons living in the house. 

L. T—Bread must be sold by weight; but the loaves 
need not t necessarily be 2ib. or 4!b. loaves unless they 
are offe:ed as half-quarters and quarters. 

Joan.—The battle of Balaclava ee ay pe ge 
and 26th October, 1854, and the battle of Inkerman on 
the 5th November ot of the same year. 

an Hoensed bens ay is required to provide 

all reasonable accommodation for traveller, and if he 
refuses this he is Hable to action for 


TODAY AND TO-MORROW, 


Ir Fortane with a aoe face 
Strew roses on our ws: 
Ween aball we stoop to pick thom up? 


To-day, m , to-day. 

Bat should she frown with faca of care, 
And talk of coming sorrow, 

When shall we grieve—if grieve we must? , 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


When shall we listen and forgtve? 
To-day, os bay tam to-day. 
Bat it ustice urge Seauka, 
id from memory borrow, 


To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


af on 
Are harmed 

When shall we stragelo tobe Saat 
To-day, my love, 

Bat it our ‘dabtor t fail our hope, 
And lead his ruin thoroug 

When shall we weigh his roach of faith ? 
To-morrow, love, to-m: 


If Love, estranged, should once again 
His genial emile display, 
When shall we kiss his pr. ffered lips? 
Bead te wena race eet, 
D wo regre 
Or dwell with bygone sorrow, 
When shall we weep—if weep wo must? 
To-morrow, love, to-morrow. 


For virtuous acts and harmless joys 
The minutes will not stay ; 


uns 
Come far too soon it they appear 
To-morrow, love, tc-morrow. ax 


Cox. —~ mass is so-callei from the concluding 
words of the service ssid by the pries*, '‘ Missa est 
concio,” Gee congregation is dismissed. 

B. W.—The Great Western Railway from London to 
Bristol was completed June 80, 1841 The Bristol and 
Exeter Railway was opened May 1, 1844; London to 
Birmingham ber 17, 1888; Birmiogham to 
Wolverhampton July, 1852. 


Expriss —The speed on American lines is far inferior 
"in general” to the speed maintained on British lines, 
for the simple reason that the roads there are so cheaply, 
quickly, and badly made that they would not bear the 
same wear and tear as our solidly-built British lines. 


A. R.—A pawnbroker has to obtain a license annually, 
monk, whe wil retro a magletrate's certinente to 
ment, who will require a "s cate as 
character and the fitness of his premises for the pro- 
posed business. 


Usxnowy.—The latter will, of course, offer a little 

leas than what he can sfford to pay, and the former will 

Se oe ae 

and cspacities of the two parties cannot be made to 
harmonise, then there can be no bargain. 

K. 0. T.—1. The applicant for a patent must make 
oa’ hb, or affirmation, that he does verily we 9-4 
to be the original and first discoverer of the art, 
machine, manvfacture, composition, or im 
for which he solicits a patent, and that he does not 
believe that the same was ever before known or used. 


of residence 
applicant must furnish a drawing 
Desthentte, or Stake query Senture of the invention 
claimed to be his. 


March 9 i692, 
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U. H.—Unsless you have a written azreement for a 
quarter's notice, the landlord cau requira six months’ 
notice, ending the date corresponding to that of entry. 


Unpecrpep.-—‘t will 


A ScHoor-crat —A girl is not in ber teens 
Pye pe years old. The word “ teens” means 

the years of one’s. age baving the termination “teen,” 

beginning with “thirteen” and ending with “nine. 

teen.” —_— oy ny Seng oe er ped not in her teens, 

, is in thirteenth year. 

port f 


W. T.—Go te Palade ot the prefer lor 
is quite Impossible for anyone to 
say whether you will got work there. Remember that 
8 NS ee ee ee 
‘ are only ore ina 
very large crowd all eage-ly clamouring for jobs, and 
you may have to shift about a good deal before you arc 
able to settle. The States are no longer a new country. 
Work is as difficalt to get and keep there as here. 


Unzwticatesrn.—There are various accounts and 


than you scem to have any idea of. The area of the 
amallest of visible to the naked eye, fs —, one 
hundred and seventy thousand square miles; that 
the largest at least a thousind miilions of 
As to their causes astronomers dis William 
Herschel belfeved them to be ca in the solar 
atmosphere, through which the body of the san was 
discernible, 


A Martyr To OoLtps.—To cure the very worst cold 
catchable, take one teaspoonful of flax seed, one ounce 
of licorice, snd one quarter of a pound of raisins. Pat 
the above-named ingredients into two quarts of water, 
and over a slow fire boll it down to 
bulk. Now, pound till very 


Fle 


ing one 
ae 5 gh te Fon tn This is vereign bal- 
ever cou, 6. aso 
samic medal tor tho tahoe 

a beng ey Warton.—If your early surroundings 
were bad, that fact does not furnish an excuss for your 


Paopaisty.—When a gentleman calls upon a lady 
and after he has arrived another the 


wished do so, in which case he would be at 
liberty to remain. 

B. E. —— Han-seatic League was a commercial 
alliance of certain Germanic citizs. it was con’ 


tracted 

ia the — ages for the protection of trade. Its last 
as held in 1630. Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, 

and Fraoktort-on-the- Main, subsequently ny anew 
ae ender he samen af te ee Towns. 
Frankfort wes annexed to Prassia in 1866 The three 
cities the North German Con: fn 


: 
ag 
i 
a 
i 


constitates a State of the German Empire, and is re- 
presented in the Diet. 








Tus Lonpomw Reapzn, Post-tree. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Att Back Nomeers, Parts and Vouvmzs are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOR.—Part 364, Now Ready 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LVIL., il bound Pil ie hot ax Oa. 64. 
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tit We cannot undertake to return rejected mant- 
scripts. 
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